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THE ORACLES OF BALAAM 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


N recent years less and less attention has been paid to the 

poetic compositions attributed to Balaam in Num 23-24." 
For lack of space I shall not attempt to survey the history of 
previous exegesis but will restrict myself to a few observations. 
Careful scholars have always recognized the extraordinary diffi- 
culty which the Balaam pericope (Num 22-24) presents to the 
literary critic. It is impossible to say whether the apparent 
contradictions and inconcinnities with which the prose nar- 
rative abounds, are the result of comparatively late collection 
of divergent oral traditions or of the combination of divergent 
streams of tradition from the same ultimate literary source. 
Both theories may be correct. Moreover, the Greek text differs 
repeatedly from the Massoretic tradition in its use of divine © 
names, and no attempt to distribute the prose matter between 
J and E has succeeded without a suspiciously large amount 
of emendation of divine names.? Most critics follow Wellhausen 
in the main, and assign the pericope, including the poems, to 
JE, though few are perhaps as prudent as he was. Even so, 
at the end of his treatment he was forced to say: ‘‘“Man kommt 
iiber Fragen und Zweifel nicht hinaus.’’? Owing to the difficulty 
of making any clear division between J and E, Rudolph has had 
an unusually easy time demonstrating to his own satisfaction 


t For a convenient survey of recent literature, including references to earlier 
bibliographies, see Rudolph, Der “‘Elohist” von Exodus bis Josua (Betheft 68 
of ZAW, Berlin, 1938), 97 f. 

2 Cf. particularly the concise survey by Gray, Numbers (ICC), 310 ff. and 
the justified strictures of Léhr, Archiv f. Orientforschung, 4 (1927) 85 f. 

3 Die Composition des Hexateuchs* (1899), 352; cf. Driver, Introduction, p. 67. 
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that E is not represented at all.4 Since we are concerned here 
with the poems, where no real criteria for attribution to penta- 
teuchal documents exist,’ we shall not deal with this obscure 
question. 

The two most significant treatments of the poems since 
Wellhausen are due to von Gall (1900)® and Mowinckel (1930).7 
Von Gall made a number of good suggestions for the text, but 
went far astray in his historical interpretation, actually dating 
Num 24 23 ¢. about the time of Pompey’s invasion or even later, 
in the time of Christ! Mowinckel has dealt honestly with the 
text of our poems, passing over the final oracles entirely; he dates 
the two ‘‘Yahwistic” poems (our III and IV) in the second half 
of David’s reign or under Solomon (in our chronology between 
cir. 980 and 922 B. C.),* while the two Elohistic poems (our I 
and II) he attributes to the time of Josiah (639-609 B. C.).9 
According to Mowinckel, the Balaam saga arose after the com- 
position of the J poems, probably under the Omrides (cir. 876- 
843 B.C.).7° The most recent discussion of the chronology of 
these poems which has appeared, that of Pfeiffer (1941), con- 
servatively attributes the J poems to the middle of the tenth 
century, the E poems to the eighth century, and the supple- 
mentary oracles to a much later date, perhaps even as late as 
the end of the fourth century.” 

In the following essay I shall first present a new text and 
translation of the poems, based on cautious use of the versions 
and especially on full use of the mass of material now available 
for early Northwest-Semitic grammar, lexicography and epig- 
raphy. Since very little of this material has yet been employed 
by biblical scholars, it is only natural that we are able to progress 


4 Op. cit., 97-128. Contrast Eissfeldt in his reply to Rudolph (ZAW 
N. F. 16 [1939] 212-241). 

5 Cf. Steuernagel, Einleitung (1912), 171. 

6 Festgruss fiir Bernhard Stade, Giessen, 1900, 1-47. 

71 ZAW, N. F. 7 (1930) 233-271. 

8 Ibid., 250 f. 

9 Ibid., 271. 

0 Tbid., 251-259. 

Introduction to the Old Testament, 277 ff. Cf. my remarks, JBL 61 (1942) 
118; and Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 209 f. 
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beyond older commentators in the interpretation of some pas- 
sages. It is to be noted that our date for the first writing down 
of these poems depends wholly on the inductive agreement of 
textual criticism with the spelling of epigraphic documents. In 
our subsequent sketch of the geographical and historical back- 
ground of the poems we shall utilize new material from the 
traditional age of Balaam. Sharp restriction of available space 
makes it necessary to postpone all consideration of the wider 
implications of our study, as well as of the place of Balaam in 
early Hebrew history. 

Our reconstruction of the consonantal text endeavors to re- 
capture the original orthography with the aid of archaisms in 
the Massoretic and Samaritan text, hints from the Greek version, 
and parallels in Northwest-Semitic epigraphy. It is clear that 
no matres lectionis were written, at least in the older poems of 
the Pentateuch, either in medial or final position. No special 
proof is needed for the omission of vowel-letters in medial posi- 
tion, since it is regular in all early Hebrew and all Phoenician 
inscriptions; in Aramaic documents it was customary until the 
seventh century B.C. (the first occurrence of a medial vowel- 
letter in Aramaic is found in the inscriptions of the eighth century 
from Sham’al in North Syria). Phoenicians and North Israel- 
ites, who carried on the Canaanite tradition of contracting 
diphthongs, omitted any consonantal indication of original 
diphthongs. In the Mesha Stone (ca. 840 B.C.) the scribe 
obviously fluctuated between correct Canaanite orthography 
in this respect and reproduction of his own dialect, especially 
in proper names; the former nearly always prevailed. In South 
Israel (Judah) diphthongs remained uncontracted, and were 
spelled consonantally at least from the eighth century on. In 
our poems the North-Israelite practice was followed: e. g., 6 for 
aw in npyn (Sam), 23 22 (II) =24 s (III), in 4awn, 24 22 (IV), if 
my reading is correct; 2 for ay in *43729 and *7778 (the original 
spelling is established by the following participles), 24 9 (III), 
and in Jawn, 24 22 (IV), if I am right. In final position we have 
a considerable amount of evidence. It is clear that the yodh 
in °> and *D was omitted, though the latter was originally miya 
(Amarna) and is spelled *» in the Kilamuwa inscription (ca. 
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825 B.C.): note 150d for 1BD *M in 23 10 (I) and (m9)d for 
m0 *D in the Sam of the same verse; in 24 24 (V) the scribe obvi- 
ously read the final mem of *o’s as °D because of his being accus- 
tomed to the same principle of spelling; for nDyin> in 23 22 (II) = 
24 s (III) we should evidently read npyin *>. Massoretic final 
it (7) and °= were clearly not written in the original orthog- 
raphy of these poems, as indicated by a variety of cases: there 
is a surprising irregularity both in MT and Sam in the spelling 
of 77 and m7 (j7 in 23 9, m7 in MT of 23 20 where Sam has ]7, 
17 in 23 24); the "8% of MT (23 24 and 24 9) appears as 7°"8 in 
Sam; the spelling o’n> 7 for o noWD in 24 24; the erroneous 
spelling mm where *?nd is obviously intended (24 4, 24 16), etc. 
It appears certain that final he for ad was not written in the original 
text, since MT and Sam disagree and since MT should certainly 
have several emphatic instead of simple imperatives, as shown 
both by context and by meter; e. g., 23 1s, where Sam offers 
mop and mAynw in accordance with meter and parallelism in 
23 7, 23 18 (nyINT), for np and yow of MT.™* Another distinguish- 
ing characteristic of our spelling was undoubtedly the use of he 
instead of waw (nap for usual 1ap in 23 s) to express the pro- 
nominal suffix of the third person with verbs, just as in all early 
Northwest-Semitic inscriptions. After nouns, however, the 
pronominal suffix of the third person masculine, which was 
already pronounced as 6, without accompanying consonant, was 
omitted, as may be seen from its omission after the word for 
“eye” in 243, 15 (see n. 57). By observing these inductively 
established rules we shall be able to approximate the spelling 
of the Oracles when they were first committed to writing. 
If we confront the results of our analysis of the textual data 
“with the epigraphically known history of spelling in Hebrew, 
we must date the first writing down of the Oracles in or about 
the tenth century B.C. The Mesha Stone, from ca. 840 B. C., 
and the Ostraca of Samaria, from ca. 774-766 B.C., show a 
. considerable use of final vowel letters (he, yodh, etc). The Gezer 
Calendar, which I have recently dated about 925 B.C. (with 


1 Cf. Orlinsky, Jew. Quar. Rev., 31, 59 ff. 
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a scope of a generation or so in either direction), omits both the 
he of the feminine ending and the he (later waw) of the pronominal 
suffix, third person masculine, with nouns, both of which are 
characteristic features of our reconstructed spelling of the Balaam 
Oracles. If we go back still earlier we shall undoubtedly find 
in Israel as in Phoenicia, that historical spellings prevailed. As 
is well known some of these spellings came back after the period 
of extreme phonetic spelling to which our Oracles belong. 


I 
(Num 23 7-10) 
BOIP"IAIND “aN pea ny DIN 7 


12 See Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., No. 92 (1943), 16-26. [Since objection has 
been raised to my vocalization of nv» as pista, it should be emphasized that 
in contemporary and later Phoenician inscriptions the final @ (for at) of 
perfect verbs, 3. fem. sing., is never written, and it is thus impossible to dis- 
tinguish between masculine and feminine except with the aid of the context. 
Phonetically the noun and the verb are ona par. The only reason we generally 
have the feminine ¢ preserved in the Phoenician noun is that preceding short 
a was nearly always syncopated, so that the ¢ followed a consonant and could 
not be dropped. In Hebrew, where the a of the ultima was nearly always 
preserved, there was thus no reason why the substantive ¢ should be treated 
differently from the verbal t.] 

12a Sam has 01ND, but MT is more archaic and hence probably correct. 

% Read yanhént; where a vowel follows I employ the medial form of Hebrew 
letters. 

4 So spelled on the Mesha Stone, following time-honored practice. The 
original form of the name was Méw’ab> M6’ab. 

8 This reference to the Eastern Mountains proves that ’Ardm is not to be 
emended to 'Edém, as proposed by numerous scholars. The fact that Alan 
Gardiner has long since conclusively demonstrated that the Qdm of the Sinuhe 
Romance (twentieth century B.C.) was situated east of Byblus in northern 
Phoenicia, not east of southern Palestine, has scarcely yet percolated into 
biblical circles. The evidence is now completely presented by Clére in Mélanges 
Dussaud, II (1939), 830 ff. “Eastern Mountains” is, of course, an ancient 
Canaanite expression designating the Antilibanus and contiguous regions. It 
follows that there is no need to reject the old historical tradition that Balaam 
came from Pr (so Sam against Heb. P*thér) on the River (i. e., the Euphrates) 
in the land of the Bené ‘Eden (Albright, JAOS 1917, 388 f. — the other views 
expressed in this article may mostly be disregarded), since this is evidently 
the Assyrian Pitru in Bit Adini, colonized by the Assyrians in the eleventh 
century and conquered by the Aramaeans in the early tenth. In Deut 23 5 
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Syrw’ pyr 79d apy? dan 35 
AP 2TYTN? OVINTTO by emap nd apNtenD 8 
“UN ny3I1 ISN ZOIX VND 9 


Balaam is said to have come from Aram-naharaim, i. e., northeastern Syria 
and northern Mesopotamia. On the name and possible identification see 
below. 

© In view of earlier Phoenician ly (for liya), found, e. g., in the copper 
spatula of Byblus from about the eleventh century (BASOR, No. 90, 36), it is 
safer to write the yodh here, in accordance with historical spelling. 

17 Though MT, Sam and the versions have 725, poetic style (also in Uga- 
ritic) rejects the conjunction, which presumably arose from the influence of 
the initial waw in five following second hemistichs. 

18 The he is almost certainly to be kept, since Ugaritic offers mh (Gordon, 
Ugar. Gram., § 5.44) and all Canaanite and Hebrew spellings agree (cf. 
BASOR, No. 89, 8, n. 5). However, I am strongly inclined to read aps Nip 
“Who is he whom I shall curse...,’’ allowing for haplography; for »='» 
cf. n. 27. 

19 So MT and Sam. This is the regular spelling of the early Byblian in- 
scriptions, of the Mesha Stone, and of the Siloam inscription and the Ostraca 
of Lachish. 

20 The pronominal suffix is required by the context and appears as waw in 
several Sam MSS. 

2 The pronunciation Yahwé is already attested by the mm of the Mesha 
Stone, but nothing is known of its spelling before he became common as a 
vowel-letter. Still older spelling was undoubtedly *7. 

22 Parallelism with gib‘d, “‘hill,” proves that s@r is to be taken in the same 
sense as Aram. fir, ‘‘mountain,” especially since zr and gb‘t often stand in 
parallelism in the Ugaritic texts; the three forms are etymologically identical. 
Onkelos also renders {@r. 

33 It seems virtually certain to me that the mum in 13878 and 1Wwy, both here 
and in 24 17, as well as in mop’ (23 19), maawK (23 20) is the » of the energic, 
without the addition of the pronominal suffix. In Ugaritic the energic nun 
is exceedingly common and cannot be distinguished from the energic form 
with pronominal suffix (-nnu for -nhu) except in the light of the context. As 
is well known, the energic survived in Biblical Hebrew before several pro- 
nominal suffixes and was common before suffixes in early Aramaic (Brockel- 
mann, Vergl. Gramm. I, § 273 F). In favor of our interpretation in the Balaam 
Oracles are the fact that the first two verbal forms just listed have no ante- 
cedent to which they can refer as they stand and the even more striking fact 
that the third and fourth of our verbal forms are correlated with forms which 
have no object at all (127 and *q1ax). Accordingly, I see no escape from the 
obvious deduction that all four forms are energic. 

34 See n. 23. 
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aynnvxd 01 12” 7725 oy 
byw nya pon) apy’ IDy 230" 10 
mp2 NANs AM 2070 ND WINN 


2s Pronounce hinné; see my introductory remarks on the orthography of the 
Balaam Oracles. 

2% MT has mp °», correctly interpreted by G. Sam generally offers pyp 
(once 1»y-»), though several MSS offer a text like MT in which mp has been 
secondarily erased. Hence it would appear that the Samaritan text goes 
back to an original in which the interrogative pronoun was still written 
defectively. 

27 Practically all commentators correct MT, 15D), to 15D *ni, in agreement 
with Sam and G, to say nothing of the parallelism. 

28 Most commentators emend MT, yarnx, to naavnx, but since Delitzsch 
compared Assyrian turbu’u (correctly turbu’tu), ‘“‘dust,” which is obviously 
related to yan, there has been increasing respect for the Hebrew text. Nearly 
all Sam MSS write nyanv, while the Greek offers dquous, “clans.” On Acca- 
dian turbu’tu, ‘“‘dust-cloud,” see particularly Landsberger, Die Fauna des 
alten Mesopotamien (1934), 123 and n. 3. He seems to have correctly con- 
nected turbu’tu with Arab. gubér (by metathesis, which is very common in 
stems containing a liquid), but he has failed to recognize that the un-Assyrian 
form must be explained as an Aramaic loanword (originally *tarbu‘tu, with 
assimilatory change of a to u which has good analogies in Aramaic loanwords 
in Arabic as well as in Jewish Aramaic; cf. Brockelmann, Vergl. Gramm., 
I, §§ 209,a and 209a, c), of the form ééf‘ulat, which was quite common in 
Aramaic and has Canaanite parallels (e. g., South-Can. tafbisata, “sack,” 
which appears in Egyptian transcription in the twelfth century B. C.). Sam 
has preserved the final ¢ and MT the initial ¢, which a later copyist then 
emended to the nota accusativi (which would be passing strange in archaic 
or even in archaizing verse). G obviously understood “quarters” (note the 
plural, which supports Sam) in the sense of ‘‘clans;” note a perfect parallel 
from modern Palestine, Annual ASOR XVII, §7 (cf. Albright, Archaeology 
of Palestine and the Bible, 68). With Sam nyanp cf. Aram xnyanp, “encamp- 
ment,” which makes excellent sense in the passage but is etymologically 
unsatisfactory, since the word appears as (n)xa10 in Hebrew. — In further 
support of Heb. nyann, “dust,” cf. Aram. yian, “dust,” preserved in Samaritan 
and perhaps in Christian Palestinian (B. Jacob, ZA W 1902, 111). One cannot 
help recognizing that this line must go back to nomadic times! 


at The mem is probably enclitic and not the sign of the plural; cf. n. 45. 
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II 


Num 23 18-24 


7DX™=2)3 TY INT syn pa »pp 

onin’) OFN7}31 3191 Dy sawyed 

sp? 891 8997 wy? 85) ONeNTT 
273K 891 = 95N ssmMp> s77.25 30977 20 
berwa doy exaady apy’a “ps opamnd a 


29 Sam has mp1p and nyov, which undoubtedly reflect correct oral tradition 
in the light of parallels in these oracles and especially of metric requirements. 
MT o1p and yov transmit the archaic orthography. 

3° See n. 29. 

3t Read ‘éd#, ‘‘my witness, my testimony,” as correctly rendered by G and 
S. Note that +y is impersonal, as in Gen 31 44, etc., and that it is syntactically 
parallel to *n7px in Gen 4 23, after the same verb. 

32 Read ben for bend, which is correct in 2:2 meter, as in 243 and 2415, 
but wrong in our 3 :3 line. 

33 I suspect that we should prefix kf to the hemistich and scan ki-lé '#§ 'él; 
16-"#5u ’el (cf. n. 145) is perhaps still better. 

3% Omit the conjunction with Sam and G. Stylistically the result is much 
better, as we know from Ugaritic parallels. 

35 Energic, as pointed out in n. 23. 

36 See n. 25. 

31 MT 47a, which is perhaps correct, though Sam and probably G read 
more smoothly from the standpoint of classical Hebrew syntax. 

38 G, V, S render this verb by a passive, so we may probably vocalize it as 
passive gal (so!) luqqahti, for which there are several biblical examples. Haupt 
(in Paterson, Numbers, SBOT) read ‘nnp> apd, which is too violent, though 
Gray's objection to the use of the passive here was quite gratuitous in view 
of the frequency of passives in our oracles (e. g., MT in 23 23, 24 21, to which 
I should add several additional cases, not including participles). Render “I 
have been brought (hither) to bless;” the passive construction can refer only 
to God, who overruled Balak’s purpose. 

38a Read so with Sam and G against 712) of MT. 

39 Energic; cf. n. 23. 

4° The context demands a passive and the Greek permits it; see n. 42. 

« Probably vocalize ’6n rather than ‘awn; cf. BASOR, No. 74, 17. 

# G correctly renders the verb as passive; vocalize hubbaj and r*’#. Mo- 
winckel apparently takes both verbs as passive, to judge from his impersonal 
translation. Contrast the grammatically obscure interpretation offered by 
Gray, 352 f. 
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2 «5p snytm sony yds YP 
> so] “NDyN-D “O7XDD “TNXT DON 2 
beww’a “opp xd1 apy’a “wm xd-> 2 


4a For the defective spelling of pron. suf., 3rd pers. mas, with prepositions, 
I follow the analogy of the contemporary orthography of nouns, on which cf. 
my introductory remarks. 

43 MT t¢ri‘at, “noise of,’’ is highly improbable; I follow the translations of 
G (évéoEa), Onkelos (3*kintd, ‘‘presence, glory’’), and S (té5bohtd, “‘majesty”), 
vocalizing térd‘at, “‘majesty”’ (lit., ‘‘terror-producing”), from the stem which 
appears in Hebrew as y, Arabic wr‘, “‘to fear,” S. Arab. hwr‘, “cause to fear’’ 
(Rossini, Chrestomathia Arabica meridionalis epigraphica, 140b). Cf. the 
parallel development and use of puluftu, melammu, etc., in Accadian. The word 
may also appear in Job 33 26, where the usual interpretation is unsatisfactory. 

4 Scarcely mélek, “kingdom;” cf. n. 70. 

4s Despite MT and the versions we expect a perfect rather than a participle; 
cf. n. 72. I suggest that the original text read mxxmobx, which could only be 
written 1x1 bx by the revisers, ignorant of the archaic use of enclitic m 
(which is exceedingly common in Ugaritic; cf. n. 83 and note that 'el-m, 
“god,” is quite frequent, as in *I AB, i:9 and V AB, D:29, on which see 
BASOR, No. 84, 14 f.). The final mem of MT is very natural dittography, 
since there were already two mems immediately following. 

4 In the light of what was said in my introductory remarks on orthography, 
we should vocalize mim-Misrém. 

47 The variations in Samaritan MSS point to an original without vowel- 
letters, according to von Gall. I should explain the word as “impetuosity’’ 
rather than as “glory” with G or “might’’ with S and V; cf. Arab w9f, “‘to run 
fast’’ according to the native lexicographers, and note that ar}i§, “‘like a wild 
cow” (Ugar. ’arh, Accad. aru) came early to mean “swiftly” in Accadian. 
The expression refers to Israel, not to God as thought by some commentators. 

48 In such cases early Hebrew verse doubtless kept the case-ending (just 
as in binu>b¢nd elsewhere in the Balaam Oracles): ré’mi léhu. 

49 In spite of the objections of Hengstenberg and Gray, I see no difficulty 
in regarding the following preposition as meaning (with Meek in the ‘‘Chicago”’ 
Bible) “against,” just as often in Hebrew (e. g., 3117, 3 onda, 3.29, 3 Sy, 3 23). 
In view of the use of /é instead of ’én (cf. v. Gall, pp. 30 f.), it is much easier 
to treat the two words referring to divination and magic as impersonal passives, 
vocalizing nukhds and g*sim, the former referring undoubtedly to omens, the 
latter to incantations. Since this change in vocalization greatly improves 
the meter, it is probably correct. Needless to say it makes far better sense, 
especially when attributed to the diviner, Balaam. Of course, some scholars 
may prefer the usual interpretation because of its theological implications, 
which suggest a late date to them. 

5° See n. 49. 
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by Sypm Syndr apyd rps’ ny-> 
88<())]> NBIN? 94ND) op’ 8255 op 
nw obon on Fv Sow—y aswrnd 


III 
Num 24 3-9 
sy enw | SUIT ONN || WI 43 | oyda ON 3 


sea Read probably ki-‘attd for ka-‘ét of MT, with no change in the consonantal 
text. Lachish still writes ny for ‘attd. 

st See n. 25. : 

s? Here and 24 9 Sam offers 78 for Heb. 1x. The latter is evidently archaic 
orthography; the former reflects the correct pronunciation. I strongly suspect 
that we should read ’aryé in some other early passages instead of ‘art, though 
the latter form undoubtedly existed, since it underlies the plurals. 

83 The insertion of this word or a synonym is required by the parallelism. 

5 The preservation of the nominative case-ending (in Cananite the case- 
endings were preserved before a genitive, just as in Arabic) is clearly for the 
sake of the meter; cf. JBL 61 (1942) 117, and above, n. 48. It need scarcely 
be added that such instances strongly favor early date, since the metric reason 
for preserving the case-endings was often forgotten in late, archaistic, passages. 

ss This is the only case where the article is obviously original in these poems; 
it still has clear demonstrative force here: ‘‘the saying of that man whose 
eye is true.” However, its presence here is due in part, at least, to the meter. 

86 MT yyn onw has been happily explained by Wellhausen (Die Composition 
des Hexateuchs, 351) as y nonvv, “whose eye is perfect.”” Von Gall prefers to 
read yy ony, “who is perfect of eye.” G and Onkelos undoubtedly read the 
passage in this way, translating 6 dAnOwvas ép@v and ‘tn D071. The correct- 
ness of Wellhausen’s explanation is now proved by a passage in the Phoenician 
incantation discovered by Count du Mesnil du Buisson at Arslan Tash a few 
years ago (see especially BASOR, No. 76, 9,b, and notes 23-26; BASOR, 
No. 84, 11; Gaster, Orientalia 1942, 44, 61 ff.), which reads St Hwrn .’5 . tm. 
py ., ‘‘the wife of Haurén, whose utterance is true,’’ in Hebrew on we )71n NUK 
i» (note that y is the pronominal suffix of the third person masculine and 
feminine). I had explained the relative clause as referring to Haurén, but 
Gaster is clearly correct in attaching it to Haur6n’s consort, whom he happily 
compares with the Sumero-Accadian Ereshkigal, consort of Nergal (who was 
lord of the Underworld, like Haurén; cf. now BASOR, No. 90, 33 f.). It must 
not be forgotten that the relative Se or $a is found in the Song of Deborah and 
the story of Gideon, and was probably employed in South Canaanite (BASOR 
No. 89, 29, n. 4). 

81 MT and Sam read yyn, but the he belongs with the preceding verb (see 
n. 56). In the light of the Phoenician parallel, from a magical text of the 
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Euphrates Valley(!), it seem practically certain that the original text read 
as we have reconstructed it. Heb. Se-tammdéd ‘éné, ‘‘whose eye is perfect,” is 
exactly parallel in construction to the Phoenician, and the retrospective pro- 
nominal suffix with the noun must be read, despite the defective writing 
characteristic of the spelling of the tenth century, as pointed out in my intro- 
ductory observations. 

58 In view of the plural in 'imré ’él in the first hemistich, I propose that we 
read the plural, d¢‘ét ‘Elyén; cf. Job 36 4 and especially I Sam 2 3, where we 
have ki 'él dé‘6t Yahweh, ‘for Yahweh is a God of knowledge.” This would 
improve the meter greatly. 

s9 All recent commentators recognize that this hemistich was omitted by 
accident (cf. Orlinsky, JBL 61 (1942) 88f., 91, 95) in this poem; it must 
naturally be restored here from 24 16. Note that one Kennicott MS includes 
it here (Orlinsky). 

6 Vocalize again plural, mahzé, as translated by Mowinckel. 

6a Qn the antiquity and the meaning of the name Saddai, literaliy “The 
One of the Mountains,”’ see JBL 54 (1935) 180 ff. What I could not then 
prove, that the gentilic was -d@yu in N. W. Semitic of the Patriarchal Age, 
has since been established by the Mari finds. 

6 | suggest that we vocalize 5») as an intransitive participle or derived 
adjective, and render “unconscious,” or the like; cf. Accad. nabultu (for 
napultu), “‘corpse,’’ Heb. *napil, ‘‘dead hero or shade” (Nephilim), *nipl 
(nefel), “‘foetus.’’ The diviner was subject to trances in which he seemed 
like a corpse but possessed the gift of interior vision. 

6 For the vocalization cf. n. 46, etc. 

63 Prefix waw with Sam (and many Kennicott and De Rossi MSS [Orlinsky]). 

64] have no satisfactory explanation of these letters, but suggest that a 
word may have fallen out, making the remaining word unintelligible. 

6s Gray is obviously correct in pointing out that the reference to cedars 
has been transposed from the first hemistich, since cedars do not grow by water 
but on the mountains, and since Ps 104 16 says, ‘“‘Let the trees of Yahweh be 
sated, the cedars of Lebanon, which he hath planted.” 

6sa These trees are fragrant, but can hardly be aloes. For the order see n. 65. 

6 For the vocalization cf. n. 46, etc. 

67 The word 03" is surely to be added from the next line, both because of 
the meter and of the fact that oa9 o'p is a standard Hebrew topographic 
expression, used for a place with pools. 
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68 T cannot explain this line, where G diverges surprisingly far from MT and 
Sam. See the commentators for proposals, none of them happy; Mowinckel’s 
reconstruction is perhaps the best, but it does violence to both the Hebrew 
consonants and the Greek translation. 

69 Though G and Sam read Gég, there is every reason to keep the Hebrew 
and §S text, as we shall see. There seems to be a play on words, ’A gag reminding 
the poet of gag, “roof,’’ which appears in Ugaritic and South Canaanite 
(Amarna 287:37, where it is translated “‘roof’’ in Accadian) as well as in 
Biblical Hebrew. 

7° G and V render abstractly, “kingdom, royalty,” which is undoubtedly 
correct, since H. L. Ginsberg has established the existence of the word mulk, 
molk, ‘‘kingdom,”’ in several Northwest-Semitic dialects; see BASOR, No. 87, 
35, n. 20. I have found several passages where mlk must mean “kingdom” 
in the Bible, as well as others where mmlkt means ‘‘king,’’ as in Phoenician. 

7 I follow Sam, but a good case may be made out for MT; cf. the material 
collected by Yellin and Eitan (Jewish Quar. Rev. 1921, 25 ff.). 

7” MT follows 23 22, but Sam, which diverges sharply, is clearly original. 
The versions follow MT. Vocalize n@héhi. The first word, 'El, should pos- 
sibly be followed by an enclitic m as perhaps in 23 22. 

73 See n. 47. 73a The two remaining words are obscure. 

74 See n. 52. 

73 In view of the meter I propose substituting Jébe’ for labi’, “‘lioness,”’ 
which appeared as Jab’u in Canaanite (BASOR, No. 89, 16, n. 51a). Since 
Coptic labéy:labéy (New Eg. labéy<Can. lab(a)’a; see Wart. d. Aegypt. Spr., 
Belegstellen, II, 597 b: 9) still meant “‘lioness,’’ we need have no serious doubt 
about either vocalization or meaning. 

% The singular of the active participle is required in both hemistichs by the 
singular passive. 

77 See n. 76. 
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78 For all comments on the preceding lines see above, notes 54-62. 

79 See n. 23. 

80 So spelled repeatedly in the Lachish Ostraca. 

8 See n. 23. 

% This word has generally been explained as meaning “‘to go (up), rise,” 
with the versions; Wellhausen and others have drastically emended it to nv. 
Since darkatu means ‘rule, dominion’’ (parallel to mulku) in Ugaritic (I AB, 
v:5-6; Baal and Yam, 10), it is clear that we should render simply (prefixing 
waw as in the following hemistichs, all of which refer to the future) “shall 
sway, shall control,”’ vocalizing probably dar¢k# (see n. 83), though darék is 
possible (Ges.-Kautzsch?®, § 145, 7). This sense is derived from drk, “‘step, 
tread,’ exactly as kabdS, “‘overcome, rule over,” is derived from kb§, “‘tread.’”’ 
For the probable derivation of the name of the Syrian goddess Derceto from 
this word cf. Jour. Pal. Or. Soc. 1934, 130, n. 153. The homonymous Accadian 
darkatu, synonym of abrétu, “future,” is presumably derived from the sense 
of “follow,” inherent in most words meaning ‘“‘step,”’ e. g., in the stem ’tr 
(Heb, Ugar. ’5r). 

83 The mem belongs clearly with the preceding, not with the following word, 
in view of the common Canaanite insertion of enclitic -mi between the nom- 
inative and the genitive of a construct chain. A number of examples from 
Ugaritic (which could be considerably increased in number; cf. above, n. 45) 
are listed by Brockelmann, Orientalia 10 (1941), 225. I have found a clear 
case in South Canaanite (Amarna), BASOR, No. 89, 32, n. 27, and H. L. 
Ginsberg has discovered a number of examples elsewhere in Hebrew poetry 
(JBL 62 1943, 115), especially in Isa 101, 5). The Amarna evidence proves 
that this enclitic was vocalized mi, me, but the vowel had presumably been 
dropped by our time. Vocalize our two examples almost certainly as con- 
struct plurals: kék¢bé-m Ya'‘gob Sibjé-m Yisra’el. The plural of “‘star’’ some- 
times appears in the sense of ‘“‘constellation’’ in Hebrew. Needless to say, 
our line would be just as appropriate in the mouth of a Mesopotamian diviner 
like Balaam as 23 23a, which we have discussed above. [Since writing the above, 
I have found several more Canaanite and Hebrew examples of the enclitic 
-mi separating the two elements of a construct chain. Among the clearest 
are Amarna @bili-mi harraénét Sarri (EA 287:55) and abdt-mi al Magidda 
(EA 244:42), Heb. 0°2232 17 and 02232 o-1n in Psalms 6816 f., rap D”InD ynD 
in Deut. 33 11. New Ugaritic examples are turning up constantly.]} 

& Vocalize gém@ or perhaps gam with MT; cf. n. 82. 

8s For construction see n. 83. 
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% Undoubtedly “sides of the head, temples,” in parallelism with godgod. 
Note, however, that Ugaritic literature refers to the pi’dtu madbari, ‘‘the 
frontiers (lit., edges) of the desert”’ (Keret, A, 105, 193 f.; Sahru wa-Salmu, 68), 
so the word could equally well by itself be rendered “‘the borders of Moab’’. 

87 Cf. n. 14. 

88 So correctly emended by all the commentators with Sam and the parallel 
line Jer 48 45. 

89 Previous commentators have generally taken this word to be a common 
noun from the same stem as }\Nv in Jer 48 45, but it is much more likely that 
it is an archaic tribal name, changed to a common noun of similar appearance 
by a later poet who no longer understood the allusion. In BASOR, No. 83, 
34, n. 8, I have identified St of this passage with the Satu (Swiw) mentioned by 
the Egyptian execration texts of the 20th and 19th centuries B. C. as a nomadic 
folk somewhere in Palestine, contiguous with a similar nomadic folk known 
as the Ki#5u (KwSw), which I tentatively combined with the later K@S4n, in 
or near Midian. Satu was sufficiently extensive to be divided into an upper 
and a lower part, each under a separate prince. The prince of Upper Satu 
was called Semu-’abu{m] about the middle of the 19th century, a fact which is 
very interesting, since a man of the same name, Sumu-abum, became ‘the 
first king of the Amorite Dynasty of Babylon about 1830 B,C. (BASOR, 
No. 88, 32). Since in the Northwest-Semitic dialect in question both the 
country and the chieftain bear names beginning with the same consonant, we 
can now safely identify Sétu with Babylonian Séti(y)um, later Sad, in view 
of the proportion Sét-: Sat- :: Semu- : Sumu-. Hitherto I have rejected this 
identification. In contemporary sources the Séti(y)um, or people of the south 
(? — Accad. Satu), appears as desert nomads in documents from the time of 
Rim-Sin, ca. 1743 B..C., on down, and they are mentioned in literary texts 
from the end of the third millennium or the beginning of the second; cf. 
Landsberger, Zeits. f. Assyr., 35, 233; Feigin, Mis-sitré he-‘avdr (1943), 375 ff. 
and 432, n. 188. We know nothing about the ethnic relation which may have 
existed between the Sfitu and the Moabites of later centuries. The occurrence 
of such an archaic expression speaks strongly for the antiquity of our line. 

9° Vocalize as passive (hof‘al). 

* Neither vy, “town,” or the proposed emendation "pv, “Seir,” is as 
reasonable as the vocalization ‘Ar (so also Meek in the ‘‘Chicago” Bible). 
Ar of Moab is mentioned in the still earlier Amorite triumphal song, Num 21 28, 
and in the Balaam story itself, Num 22 36, as recognized by most commen- 
tators. The hemistich 19) must then be slightly transposed, referring to the 
truncated prophecy of the destruction of Moab, and not to the apparently 
complete following distich. 
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% Vocalize yarf§, passive participle of yr§ in the sense of “‘dispossess”’ 
(the gal has this sense very often in Deuteronomy). For the construction 
with future of hayé and an active participle cf. Num 14 33, etc., and for a 
similar use of hayé with a passive participle cf. Josh 5 5, etc. Mowinckel 
comes closest to understanding the syntax of this passage, but spoils his 
results by combining an emended y*ruSSat (note that the Massoretic vocaliza- 
tion y*ré5é is found only here and y*ru5§é is no improvement) with a following 
genitive. The order of MT, which I have kept, a-b-c — a-c-b’, is characteristic 
of Ugaritic style; cf. Gordon, Ugaritic Grammar, 80, 84. 

93 The mem is again to be removed from the following word and attached 
as enclitic to the preceding; cf. notes 45 and 83; for a perfect biblical parallel 
see Ginsberg, JBL 62 (1943) 115, on Ps 29 6, and note that others are equally 
clear. The initial waw is obviously influenced by several parallels in the 
context. 

% This word is obviously to be removed from its present metrically redun- 
dant place at the end of 18a to the end of the next metrical line, 19, where it 
fits perfectly and completes a defective hemistich. The consonants in the 
reconstructed text are correct for older Hebrew spelling; see Orlinsky, Heb. 
Un. Col. Ann., XVII, 273 ff. I have transposed the two hemistichs 18b and 
19a in order to bring the stich into line with the invariable ‘Jacob — Israel’’ 
elsewhere in the Balaam Oracles (seven times). 

95 By changing the vocalization of the verb from participle to perfect and 
by transposing verb and noun, word-order, meter and sense are greatly im- 
proved. 

% Note that the name was then still pronounced Yasir’el; see JBL 46 
(1927) 165 ff., and my remarks in Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthog- 
raphy, 1934, 34, III. B. 3. 

97 MT 1bwp; I have restored the early pre-exilic orthography. 

98 Sam is unquestionably better than MT; ‘ad is adverbial accusative — 
cf. most recently my remarks, JAOS 60 (1940) 288. 
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99 The name Qayn, Qén (on the orthography cf. above, n. 46, etc.) belongs 
here, not in the next stich, where it is metrically redundant, as proved by the 
play on words between it and gén, “‘nest.” Incidentally, this play on words 
proves that Obad 4, where the words refer to Edom, is secondary to our pase 
sage. Still more recent, relatively speaking, is Jer 49 16. 

100 This universally accepted gal participle is very instructive, since we have 
by now seen that passive constructions were very common in our oracles. 

tor It seems impossible to tell whether the verb is singular or plural, since 
both are grammatically satisfactory in this context. 

102 The word for “fuel” is doubtless employed as a play on the original 
meaning of Qayn, “smith.” 

103 We must follow Sam and omit he, since mem is here enclitic. For its con- 
junctival use, cf. I Sam 14 19, ‘ad dibbér Sa’dl, ‘‘while Saul spoke,” and Job 
1412 (Orlinsky, JOR 28, 67). Cf. Accad. ad?, “until, as long as’’ (also in 
the Canaanite Amarna letters, e.g., No. 286:16), and note that enclitic 
m is often added to Ugaritic prepositions. 

4 This word has nothing to do with Assyria but is certainly the ’a5é@r of 
23 10 and 24 17. It cannot be energic because of its use in a subordinate clause. 

5 Read simply ¢é5abéka. The preceding expression is not really parenthetic» 
but balances “‘but he shall become’”’ in the first hemistich. 

06 This hemistich is preserved only by G, but there is no reason whatever 
to doubt its authenticity; it probably formed a complete line in early copies 
(cf. n. 59). The variant readings, Qy, [wy occur also in 247. Since “Agag”’ 
appears as the name of an Amalekite king in I Sam 15, there can be little 
doubt that the author of Esther got his ‘“‘Agagite’’ from this passage. The 
name (presumably derived from original *’#igdég, whence Heb. "*gég) would 
mean “fiery, impetuous, swift to attack” if it were explained from Arabic; 
in any event it had apparently become a clan-name in this period. There 
are many parallels, both in the Bible and outside, for the use of the name of 
a dominant clan for the chieftain of a larger group who belonged to this clan. 

107 This group of consonants was already extracted by Hommel from the 
unintelligible '» ¥ as early as 1897 (Die altisraelitische Uberlieferung, 245), 
but he rendered ‘‘jackals,”” which he combined with fantastic interpretations 
of the context, though the historical background was in part correctly guessed. 
Since the pronoun ‘‘who” was spelled without yodh (as in 23 10), my reading 
becomes practically inevitable. 

708 The stem kwy (whence the verb “to live,’’ Can. and Eth. hwy, Arab. 
tyy, Heb. bayé), “to gather together,” is illustrated by a number of verbal 
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forms in Arabic and by many derivatives, both nominal and verbal, in Arabic, 
Hebrew, Aramaic, Egyptian (whyt, “clan,” =Heb. hay, hawwét [plur.], Arab. 
hayy). The gal haydé appears in the sense of “gather, consolidate” in Neh 3 34 
and in Zech 10 9 (not hitherto recognized but ciear from the context). The 
same verb appears in the inscription of Yehimilk of Byblus, line 2, from about 
the beginning of the tenth century (I expect to treat this text soon elsewhere). 
I am inclined to think that the verbal element in the Israelite name *>yim 
(antedating the eighth century, when it had become the name of a vineyard 
in the Ostraca of Samaria and the Phoenician 75m\m has the same meaning, 
for which we may compare Phoenician }ox9$p (jox="1n). The former name is 
almost certainly the full form of biblical “Eli,” as pointed out elsewhere (Ar- 
chaeology and the Religion of Israel, 202, n. 18). Vocalize here yéhay# or yohyt. 

19 The consonants were correctly recognized by D. H. Miiller, who unfor- 
tunately referred them to North-Syrian Sam'al, but Hommel gave them the 
correct translation. Now that we know from documents that sim’al, “left,” 
meant “north” in Syria about 1700 B. C. (Dossin, Mélanges Dussaud, 11, 1939, 
983), there is no further difficulty in accepting this interpretation, which makes 
perfect sense in the context. The name of Benjamin, “son of the south,” 
like Mari Bant (Bin)-yamina, proves that the use of “right” for ‘‘south” and 
“Teft” for “north,” which later became regular in Arabic, was already known 
in early Israel; cf. Job 23 9, Josh 19 27, Gen 14 15, Ez 16 46. 

110 In spite of G and Sam, both of which connected these consonants with 
the stem xx”, “‘to go out,’”’ we may safely adhere to the Hebrew text as trans- 
mitted. 

™ Tt is rather strange that no one has previously thought of taking the 
Hebrew consonants just as they stand and revocalizing them as I have done, 
since there is no parallel for the use of °d in our text. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that resh and daleth fell together in form for centuries at a time and 
that the final vowel of forms like yark¢té was not written in the earliest stage 
of the written transmission of our poems. With our reconstructed text (where 
no violence is done to any consonant) cf. Jer 6 22 (=50 41), where we read: 
(with the aid of G, which omits a superfluous word): || pax yruxD | xa"Dy AIA 
yas novo | ny? (5:2) “n. For some remarkable parallels from Egyptian 
sources see below at the end of the paper. We also have in the Bible numerous 
references to x *nd7, “farthest reaches of the north,” 3 *nD7, “inmost 
Hades,” ab *n>%, ‘most inaccessible parts of Lebanon,” etc. 

12 This is the first drastic emendation I have proposed in these oracles. In 
the Lachish Letters it is sometimes almost impossible to distinguish between 
‘ayin and daleth, mem and nun, so the change of 19) to Dy) is not quite as 
difficult as it may seem at first. I admit that it is a pis aller, adopted only 
because of the close parallel in 24 22. 

"3 Vocalize ‘ab¢ri. The perfect is used because of the seer’s standpoint; 
parallels abount in Hebrew prophetic poetry. 

14 So with MT and Sam. Vocalize ha’. us See n. 98. 
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I 


(Num 23 7-10) 


From Aram ™* hath Balak brought me, 

“Go thou and curse for me Jacob, 

How shall I curse whom EI hath not 
cursed, 

For from the peak of the mountains 
I see, 

There is a folk that dwelleth apart, 


Who hath counted the dust of Jacob, 
Let me die the death of a just man, 


Moab’s king from the Eastern Mountains: 

Go thou and tell Israel’s doom!” 

How shall I doom whom Yahweh hath 
not doomed? — 

And from the hill-tops I behold: 


And is not reckoned among the 
peoples"? — 

Or hath numbered Israel’s dust-clouds? 

And let my end be like his!** 


II 
(Num 23 18-24) 


Listen to my witness, O Zippor’s son! 

Nor of mankind to change His mind — 

Or decreed and will He not carry out?™9 

So I will bless and not withdraw. 

Nor hath crime been beheld in Israel — 

And royal majesty doth clothe him; 

While he stormed like a wild bull. 

And no spell can work against Israel. 

And to Israel, ‘‘What hath El done!” 

And <a people> that doth attack like 
a lion; 

And drinking the blood of the slain. 


Arise, O Balak, and hearken, 

EI is not a man to speak falsely, 

Hath He spoken and will He not act, 

Now I have been brought to bless, 

Evil hath not been seen in Jacob, 

Yahweh his God is with him 

It is El who brought him from Egypt, 

For there is no omen against Jacob, 

But now shall be said to Jacob 

Behold a folk that doth leap like a 
lioness, 

It lieth not down before devouring 
prey, 


6 For questions of text and exegesis see my notes on the Hebrew reconstruc- 
tion. ; 

™7 Mowinckel renders ‘‘Heiden,”’ but ny and ) are several times in poetic 
parallelism here, so there is no reason whatever for such a tendencious 
interpretation. 

18 There is no reason to suppose that Israel is compared to the just man or 
men mentioned here; it seems to me that we have a misunderstood oath: 
Balaam declares that he is ready to die if his blessing is not fulfilled. 

19 It may not be accidental that statements like this were very popular in 
Egypt during the thirteenth and twelfth centuries. In the Ramesses II stele 
from Beth-shan (not yet published in detail), it is asserted of the king: ‘What 
is spoken by his mouth is done by his hands” (dd.tw m r3.f ’rw m dwy.f). 
Ramesses III (Medinet Habu, II, Pl. 107, line 22 =Edgerton and Wilson, 132) 
appears in similar repute: ‘‘the things which he announces (promises), they 
come to pass” (n3 sr.f st hpr). 
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(Num 24 3-9) 


Utterance of Balaam, who is 
Beor’s son, 

Utterance of one who heareth El’s 
words 

Of one who doth behold Shaddai’s 
visions, 

How fair are thy tents, O Jacob, 

Like brooks... 

Like cedars which Yahweh planted, 


So may his kingdom be higher than 
Agag 

It is El who did guide him from 
Egypt, 


He will devour the peoples who resist, 


He crouched, lay down like a lion; 
Blessed is he who doth bless thee 


Utterance of the man whose eye 
is true; 
And of one knowing what the Highest 
knows, 
In a trance, with eyes unveiled: 


And thy encampments, O Israel! 

Like gardens beside a river, 

Like . . .-trees beside pools of water, 
And may his royalty be exalted! 
While he stormed like a wild bull; 
And the bones of them will he crunch. 


Like a lioness, who will attack him? 
And cursed is he who doth curse thee! 


(Num 24 15-19) 


Utterance of Balaam, who is 
Beor’s son, 

Utterance of one who heareth El’s 
words 

Of one who doth behold Shaddai’s 
visions, 

I see, but not this moment; 


When the stars of Jacob shall prevail 
And shall smite the temples of Moab 


19> And the remnant from Ar shall be 
slain 
18 And Edom shall be dispossessed 
Jacob shall rule over his foes 


Utterance of the man whose eye 
is true; 

And of one knowing what the Highest 
knows, E 

In a trance with eyes unveiled: 


I gaze, but it is not soon — 
And the tribes of Israel shall arise, 
And the skulls of all Bene-Shut, 


And dispossessed shall be Seir. 
And Israel shall have success. 


(Num 24 20-24) 
(And he saw Amalek and delivered an oracle about him, saying,) 


20b Amalek was the first of the peoples 


But his end is to perish for ever! 


(And he saw the Kenite and delivered an oracle about him, saying,) 
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21b Thy abode, O smith,” is perennial And thy nest is set in the cliffs, 
22 And yet they shall become fuel, The while I gaze, thy sojourners! 
(And he saw Agag and delivered an oracle about him, saying,) 
23b The isles shall be gathered from the And ships from the farthest sea, 
north 
And while(?) I gaze they pass over — So he also shall perish for ever! 


I want to emphasize the fact that in the foregoing reconstruc- 
tions almost all changes are orthographic in character and 
belong to now well-attested types. The modifications of MT 
going beyond pure orthography are virtually all in accordance 
with the evidence of Sam and the versions, especially G3. 
There are a few very minor transpositions, all of simple and 
natural character. Only twice have I emended the basic con- 
sonantal text, once on the basis of MT and Sam (in 23 10), a 
second time on the basis of a parallel clause in the vicinity (the 
first word in the last stich of the Oracles). Two facts may be de- 
duced: the orthographic evidence of MT, Sam, and occasionally 
of the versions or of the most obviously correct changes of 
reading points to a date not later than the tenth or early ninth 
century B.C. and probably not earlier than the same century 
for the original writing down of the Oracles; the content and 
style of the poems are homogeneous and point to the period 
between the middle of the thirteenth century and the end of the 
twelfth as the time of composition.2* It is improbable that 
the material has been transmitted just as it was delivered or 
composed, since there are too many broken connections, obvious 
gaps and repetitions. We may suppose rather that the surviving 
remains of the Balaam Oracles, which had been transmitted 
orally, were carefully collected in traditional or conjectured order 
and were then reduced to writing. Mowinckel’s elaborate re- 
construction of the first four poems in exact strophes is highly 
improbable — quite aside from the emendations of the con- 


120 On gayn as ‘‘smith” and the Kenites as metal-workers see my observations 
and references, The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, 206, n. 7; Archae- 
ology and the Religion of Israel, 98 f., 109 f., and the notes. On Tubal-cain 
see JBL 59 (1939) 96, n. 8. 

120a For the phonetic evidence bearing on the date cf. n. 145. 
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sonantal text and other equally drastic changes which he 
makes. 

There is nothing in the matter of the poems which requires 
a date in the tenth century or later for original composition. 
The references to royalty in 23 21 and 24 7 might belong to any 
age; they are probably slight verbal modifications of Northwest- 
Semitic poetic stichs which go back into the Bronze Age and 
were repeated innumerable times in panegyrics of peoples or 
rulers. It may well be, however, that these lines attracted royal 
interest, and thus were partly responsible for the collection and 
preservation of the poems at some time during the United 
Monarchy. Moreover, 24 7 and 24 20 would naturally be con- 
nected by hearers with the victories of Saul and David over the 
Amalekites, while 24 17-19 might be equally well explained as 
referring to the victories of David over Moabites and Edomites. 
That 24 17 was later connected with David, receiving a Mes- 
sianic interpretation (e. g., in the second century A. D., during 
Bar Kokhba’s rebellion), is well known. However, no tenth- 
century explanation of 24 21-24 is practicable without violent 
assumptions. The Kenites of later times were scattered among 
the Israelites; it is only when we go back to the Mosaic age 
that we find them taking tangible shape as an autonomous 
people. Nor was there any great Mediterranean irruption in 
the tenth century. 

Nelson Glueck’s remarkable archaeological explorations have 
now defined the approximate boundaries of both Moab and 
Edom in Iron I, that is, between the thirteenth and the ninth 
centuries B.C.%* This sedentary occupation may be proved 
by potsherds to go back to the twelfth century B. C., possibly 
somewhat higher. The Balfi‘ah Stele, from about the twelfth 
century B.C., proves that there was already a well organized 
monarchy of some kind in Moab.™ It is certain from the con- 
current negative evidence of documents and archaeological 


xt Glueck, The Other Side of the Jordan (1940), 125 ff., and the plates and 
descriptions of sherds in his detailed reports, Annual ASOR, XIV, XV, 
XVITI-XIX. 

123 Horsfield and Vincent, Rev. Bib., 1932, 417 ff.; Albright, Archaeology 
and the Religion of Israel, 189, n. 53. 
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exploration that there was no sedentary state in southern or 
central Transjordan before the thirteenth century. In this 
century the Egyptian texts begin to refer to these regions. The 
name Moab is written M(w)’b™3 on a statue of Ramesses II 
at Karnak, described by Kyle and Daressy.*4* Unfortunately 
we cannot date it precisely, since this pharaoh’s reign lasted 
67 years (1301-1234 B. C.), and we have no means of knowing 
when the statue was set up. References to Seir,”5 on the other 
hand, may now be pushed back to about 1300 B.C. by an 
important discovery of Montet’s at Tanis (biblical Zoan), pub- 
lished a decade ago.%° Ramesses began the reconstruction of 
this site under the name Pi-Ra‘masese at the beginning of his 
reign, probably in continuation of a plan already initiated by 
his father, Sethos I.27_ Montet discovered two obelisks, obviously 
contemporary, standing opposite one another; the southern one 
mentions victory over Libyans and Nubians, while the northern 
one contains the words: ‘Fierce raging lion, who has laid waste 
the land of the Asiatic nomads, who has plundered Mount Seir 
with his valiant arm” (m3’ hs3 nSnty fh t3 S3sw h3q dw n S-‘-rt 
m lps.f qn). Since there is no reference to the wars in Syria and 
Palestine which broke out in his fifth year and continued, with 
interruptions, for years thereafter, we may safely date our 
obelisks before 1296 B.C. About 1300, then, Mount Seir was 
already sufficiently threatening to be raided by an Egyptian 
army. Three generations later we have a second reference to this 
district, known for years and often quoted to illustrate the 
entrance of Israel into Egypt. An official notation on one of 


123 The name is probably parallel in formation to the personal name Mw’l, 
reduced from earlier Ymw'l; cf. Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., 1928, 249. 

124 See Simons, Handbook for the Study of Egyptian Topographical Lists, 
1937, 70 f., 155 f. 

25 For this name and its original meaning see Albright, Vocalization of the 
Egyptian Syllabic Orthography, 38, V. A. 12. 

126 Montet, Les nouvelles fouilles de Tanis, 1933, 70 f. and Pl. XXIX. 

17 Qn the residence of Ramesses II at Tanis see Gardiner, ‘‘The Delta 
Residence of the Ramessides,’”’ Jour. Eg. Arch., 1918, and Montet’s publication 
cited in n. 126, as well as his reports in Kemi. Sethos’ connection with the city, 
indicated by his name, is proved by the statements of the 400-year Stele. 
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the Anastasi Papyri states: ‘‘we have finished passing the 
Asiatic nomad tribes of Edom”® (determinative ‘foreign land’’) 
by the fortress of Marniptah which is (in) Succoth, in order to 
keep them and their flocks alive...” (grh.n m dyt s§ n3 mh’wt 
S3sw n ’A-du-ma p3 him n Mr.n-Pth htp-hr-m3't nty <m> Tkw r 
s.nh.w r s.‘nh ’3wt...).%9 The date isin the reign of Sethos II, 
ca. 1219-1213 B. C., in round numbers about eighty years after 
the preceding reference. This passage proves that the Edomites 
were partly sedentary (Edom has the determinative “foreign 
land,” not “foreign people”), but were still nomadic enough to 
abandon their home in or near Seir and seek refuge in Egypt 
during a severe drought. The third and last known reference 
dates from the latter part of the reign of Ramesses III (1195- ~ 
1164 B.C.), some forty or fifty years after the previous one; 
it is found in the Papyrus Harris, dating from the end of the 
king’s reign, and must, accordingly, be referred to the years 
following the completion of the inscriptions celebrating the 
triumphs over foreign countries on the walls of the great temple 
of Medinet Habu. This text runs: “I brought about the destruc- 
tion of Seir (det. ‘‘foreign people’) among the tribes of the Asiatic 
nomads. I laid waste their tents, with their people, their belong- 
ings and likewise their cattle, without listing (i.e., without 
number). They were bound and brought as spoil, as tribute of 
Egypt. I gave them to the divine Ennead as slaves of their 
temples” (’ry.’ sksk Sa-‘a-ar m mh’wt S3sw bf.’ n3y.sn ’-ha-ar 
[bn] . . .).3° This passage proves that the Egyptians regarded 
the. peoples of Seir as still essentially nomadic; the shift to 
sedentary life was only partial and had by no means affected 
the majority of the Edomites as yet. It is clear that the Edomites 


128 On the name ‘‘Edom” see most recently my remarks, BASOR No. 89, 
14, n. 36. The name was doubtless suggested by the cliffs of red sandstone at 
Petra and elsewhere in the mountains of Seir. The tribal name was presumably 
“Esau.” 

19 See Gardiner, Late-Egyptian Miscellanies (1937), 76 (Pap. Anastasi VI, 
4: 14-16). 

330 For this text see now the convenient publication of Erichsen, Papyrus 
Harris I (1933), 93, lines 5 ff. 
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must have become a serious menace to the Egyptian caravan 
routes to Sinai and Palestine, since a difficult and expensive 
raid would scarcely have been undertaken merely for slaves and 
cattle. It is perhaps safe to infer that the nomads occupying the 
regions between Egypt and Palestine took advantage of the fact 
that Egypt was busy repelling invasion during the carly part of 
the reign of Ramesses III, and organized their forays more 
elaborately and boldly than they had in the past. Ramesses’ 
punitive expedition was, at all events, sufficiently formidable 
to suggest some connection with Num 24 1s, though there is 
naturally no direct proof. The general situation, however, agrees 
remarkably well with that of the Balaam Oracles. 

The closest relation seems to exist between the distich Num 
24 23-24 and the Egyptian accounts of the invasion of the Sea 
Peoples. The following four passages, now accessible in rigor- 
ously accurate publications, are most characteristic of the 
Egyptian reaction to this great irruption from the seas — 
(1) ‘‘Now the foreigners of the north, who were in their isles, 
were quivering in their bodies” (’st rf h3swit mhtt nty m n3y.sn 
’ww hr na-wa-ti [D131] ;*3* m h‘w.sn) 33? (2) “As for the foreigners 
who came from their land, from the isles in the midst of the sea”’ 
(n3 h3swt ’y m t3.sn m "ww hr-’by w3d-wr) ;33 (3) ‘The foreigners 
were making plundering incursions from their isles; torn away 
and scattered by force of arms were the lands at the same time” 
(h3swt ’ry.w Sdt m n3y.sn ’ww tfy nr m sky t3w m sp w') 534 
(4) “I slaughtered the Danuna in their isles; the Tsikal and the 
Philistines were reduced to ashes. The Shardana and the 
Washesh of the sea were made as though they had not existed”’ 
(sm3.’n3 Da-nu-na m n3y.sn 'ww n3 Ti-k-ar Pé-ar-sa-ta ’rwm ssf 
Sa-ar-da-na Wa-3-§ n p3 yd-ma [0] st ’rw m tm-wnw).% It is 
impossible not to be reminded of Num 24 23b, where the situation 


3t Syriac mws preserves the meaning ‘‘tremble,’”’ which has become “‘flee’’ 
in Biblical Hebrew. For nds, “‘be feeble’’ (Deut 34 7) see BASOR, No. 94, 32. 

132 Medinet Habu, I, Pl. 37: 8 f. (Edgerton and Wilson, p. 41). 

133 Medinet Habu, I, Pl. 42: 2 f. (Edgerton and Wilson, p. 42). 

134 Medinet Habu, I, Pl. 46: 16f. (Edgerton and Wilson, p. 53). 

35 Erichsen, Papyrus Harris I, 92 f. 
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portrayed is so strikingly similar. The common historical back- 
ground is illustrated by the language itself: both descriptions 
refer to “north” and “sea” (note that one Egyptian account 
uses the same word yam, borrowed from Canaanite, as the 
Hebrew), “‘isles’’ (Heb. ’7 is unquestionably a loan from Eg. ’w 
‘Ssland,”’ pronounced then ’2) and “ships’’ (Heb. $7 is also cer- 
tainly derived from Eg. d3y, pronounced ga3y>fayy>Coptic 
Eéy). The date of these events fell about 1187 B. C. (Borchardt). 
Since the Libyan nomads of the western desert joined the Sea 
Peoples in their invasion of Egypt, it is only naturai to suppose 
that the Amalekites of the Sinai region did also, though they were 
too insignificant from the Egyptian point of view at the time to 
merit special mention. 

I shall not undertake in this paper which deals with the 
Oracles, to reconstruct the historical role of Balaam; this I 
hope to discuss at length elsewhere. The efforts of such scholars 
as Eduard Meyer" and Gressmann,"3?7 and most recently of 
Rudolph™® have been notably unsuccessful. Balaam has nothing 
to do with Bela of Edom™® or with Luqm4n of Arab saga;"4° 


he was certainly believed to be a diviner from Northern Syria.™* 


136 Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstimme (1906), 376 ff. 

137 Mose und seine Zeit (1913), 318 ff. 

138 Der ‘‘Elohist’”’ von Exodus bis Josua (1938), 98 ff. 

39 Bela was the first of three kings who preceded Hadad, whom I have 
elsewhere dated ca. 1080 B.C. (Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, 206, 
n. 58), and his accession may be dated roughly about the middle of the twelfth 
century B. C., well after the date of Balaam. The name appears elsewhere 
in Palestine about the same time; cf. Archiv fiir Orientforschung, V, 151. 

40 Cf, JAOS 60 (1940) 288. : 

141 On Balaam as diviner see Daiches, Hilprecht Anniversary Volume (1909), 
60-70. Most of Daiches’ comparisons between the qualities and acts attrib- 
uted to Balaam and those characteristic of a Mesopotamian bér@ are still 
valid; together they are most impressive. There is ample evidence at Mari 
(Accadian and Hurrian) and Khatti (Bogazkéy) for the extraordinary popular- 
ity of Mesopotamian divination and magic in Syria and Asia Minor during 
the second millennium. Incidentally, Rowe discovered a cylinder-seal in- 
scribed with the name of the Babylonian diviner M&num in a thirteenth- 
century level (The Topography and History of Beth-shan (1930), 23, and for 
the corrected chronology, Annual ASOR XVII [1938], 77). The seal itself 
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The name is characteristic of the second millennium, and has 
survived in at least two place-names, one of which is known to 
go back to the fifteenth century B.C.™ It is interesting to 
note that the name of Balak’s father, Zippor, appears as the 
name of the father, D3-pu-ur (75x,)"8 of a certain Ba‘al-ra-ya 
(caritative for Ba‘al-ram) of Gaza, mentioned in an Egyptian 
document of the year 1231 B. C.™4 Since the latter name was 
preserved as Ba‘ra’ (x1ya), mentioned both in the Bible and the 
Ostraca of Samaria, it is by no means impossible that B“‘6r is 
another abbreviation of the same name, Ba‘al-ram. It may be 
added in this connection that the transcribed Canaanite names 
in this document were written without the vowel-endings 
habitual in earlier periods, a fact which agrees with other evi- 
dence to show that short final vowels were lost in spoken Cana- 
anite and Hebrew in the course of the thirteenth century B. C.™4s 


cannot be later than the sixteenth century B.C. (low chronology, for which 
see BASOR, No. 88, 28 ff.). 

™2 For the origin and meaning of the name (Bil-‘ammu for older Yabil- 
‘ammu) see AJSL 44 (1927), 31 ff. (note that my explanation of the name 
Bildad remains just as sound as it was originally; Speiser’s reading [Archiv f. 
Orientf., V1, 23] Bil-Adad for Nir-Adad is out of question, as may be seen 
by consulting Gelb, Purves and MacRae, Nuzi Personal Names [1943], 108, 
309); JBL 46 (1927), 162 ff.; Vocalization (1934), 36, IV. 1. The name appears 
also in two place-names in modern Palestine, both now Bel‘ameh, standing for 
biblical Yibl¢‘am-Bil‘am. 

443 It is possible that this name does not mzan “bird,” but is an abbreviated 
form corresponding to Accadian Supur-Adad, common at Nuzu in the fifteenth 
century B. C. (Nuzi Personal Names, 182, 312). The meaning of the latter is 
unclear. 

“4 For the latest publication of this text see Gardiner, Late-Egyptian 
Miscellanies (1937), 31: Pap. Anastasi III, vs., 6:1, and for the most recent 
discussion of its contents see Wolf, Zeits. f. Agypt. Spr., 69 (1933) 39 ff. 

ms Cf, Albright, Vocalization, § 30, which may now be amplified from several 
directions. This fact is of special significance for our poems where, as we 
have seen, the case-endings survive only occasionally for the sake of the meter; 
so certainly in sya 123, and probably in such cases as 23 21b, 22b, where the 
original meter was probably térd‘at mdlki béhu (bé) and té‘apat ré’mi léhu (16). 
In the Song of Deborah, on the other hand, from the early eleventh century 
(BASOR, No. 78, 7 ff.), there seems to be no evidence of the use of case- 
endings for metrical purposes (cf. my slightly antiquated treatment in Jour. 
Pai. Or. Soc. 1922, 73 ff., to which I still adhere in the main, barring a few 
too drastic emendations). 
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We may, accordingly, conclude that Balaam was really a 
North-Syrian diviner from the Euphrates Valley, that he spent 
some time at the Moabite court, that he became a convert to 
Yahwism, and that he later abandoned Israel and joined the 
Midianites in fighting against the Yahwists (Num 31 8, 16). 
We may also infer that the Oracles preserved in Num 23-24 
were attributed to him from a date as early as the twelfth cen- 
tury, and that there is no reason why they may not be authentic, 
or may not at least reflect the atmosphere of his age. 








PSALM 47 


JAMES MUILENBURG 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


HE forty-seventh psalm has a many-sided interest. More 

than any other poem that has been transmitted to us in the 
pages of the Old Testament, it has a claim to be an authentic 
enthronement hymn. It is intimately related in length, style, 
composition, and content to the other poems which have become 
generally known, since the publication of Mowinckel’s influential 
monograph, as Thronbesteigungslieder.t Like the other members 
of this group (93, 96-99), it bears intimate affinities with the 
wide range of ancient literature of the Near East. One of the 
chief reasons which led Mowinckel to propound his famous 
theory is the apparent connection of these poems with the cultic 
celebrations of the Babylonian New Year. Unfortunately, 
Mowinckel never entered into a detailed comparison of the 
actual liturgical materials, but the similarities between the 
Babylonian rituals and the Hebrew poems must be apparent 
to anyone who will examine even cursorily the relevant pages 
in Gressmann’s Altorientalische Texte und Bilder* or Thureau- 
Dangin’s Rituels accadiens Egyptian affinities have been 


t Sigmund Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien, II. Das Thronbesteigungsfest Jahwdas 
und der Ursprung der Eschatologie, Kristiania [Oslo], 1922. 

2 Hugo Gressmann (Editor), Altorientalische Texte und Bilder zum alten 
Testament. Zweite Auflage. Berlin and Leipzig, 1926. The similarities are 
rather in the dominant themes than in literary style or form. With respect 
to style the similarities to the poems of Second Isaiah are striking; cf. especially 
the ritual for the New Year's festival in Babylon on pp. 295-303. 

3 F, Thureau-Dangin, Rituels accadiens. Paris, 1921, pp. 129-146. See also 
Heinrich Zimmern’s ‘‘Das babylonische Neujahrsfest” in Der Alte Orient, 
Band 25, Heft 3, for excellent examples with striking parallels both in form 
and content. 
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pointed out by Ratschow, above all with the Ramesseum 
papyrus.4 So far as the writer is aware, nothing has yet been 
done to show the affinities of the enthronement hymns with the 
Ugaritic materials, but even surface exploration leads one to 
suspect kinship.44 That Psalm 47 played an important role, 
together with Psalm 81, in the New Year’s celebrations in the 
synagogue gives support to Mowinckel’s view. In the Christian 
community the psalm has been associated with the ascension of 
Christ. 


Recent years have done greater justice to the place of the 
cult in ancient Israel.5 As a result, many passages have achieved 
fresh significance and meaning. Psalm 47 is unquestionably a 
product of the living cult. It has, moreover, often been given 


4 Karl Heinz Ratschow, ‘‘Epikrise zum Psalm 47” (ZA W 53 [1935] 176 ff.). 
In form and style the Egyptian rituals are widely separated from the Hebrew. 
They are in the form of expansive cult dramas with scenic directions and notes. 
The Hebrew hymn is above all a short poem composed according to rather 
severe and definite standards of Hebrew form. Ratschow fails to recognize 
this fundamental difference. 

# Cf. e. g. the couplet in Virolleaud, La Déesse ‘Anat, p. 80: 


Aleyan Baal is our King, 
Our Judge, no one higher than he! 


This is as perfect a statement of the central theme of the enthronement hymns 
as one could wish to find. No attempt is made to cite other relevant passages, 
or the literature bearing upon them. 

5 J. P. Peters, The Psalms as Liturgies (Macmillan’s 1922) appeared in the 
same year as the great monograph of Mowinckel. Since then the cultic 
interpretation has grown steadily. Cf., e.g., the work of Hans Schmidt, 
Balla, Paul Humbert, and others of the school of literary types. 

6 This applies not merely to many psalms, but to numerous other Old 
Testament passages as well. Cf. the recent discussions, inter alia, of Gunkel 
on Isaiah 33 in ZAW 42 (1924) 177-208, and on the close of Micah in Zeit- 
schrift fiir Semistik 2 (1924) 145-178 (later published in What Remains of the 
Old Testament, pp. 115-149); of Paul Humbert on the Book of Nahum in 
RHPR 12 (1932) 1-15, and on the first chapter of Genesis in RHPR 15 (1935) 
1-27; of Ernst Sellin on the Book of Habakkuk in his commentary Das Zwilf- 
prophetenbuch II, 1929-1930 (cf. Balla in RGG II, pp. 1556 f., and Elmer A. 
Leslie, The Prophets Tell their Own Story, pp. 204-226); and of Otto Eissfeldt 
in Record and Revelation, p. 93 (cf. also his Einleitung in das alte Testament, 
pp. 437 f.). 
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messianic or eschatological interpretation. Mowinckel’s theory, 
which discovers the roots of Hebrew eschatology in the annual 
celebrations of Yahweh’s enthronement as King in the festival 
of the New Year, gave wider and more modern currency to this 
interpretation. Both the general theme and the language of the 
poem, as of all the enthronement hymns, make an eschatological 
interpretation permissible, if not plausible. Further, if we are 
permitted to take Psalm 47 in its present textual form, translating 
it as it stands before us, there is no passage of more genuine 
universalism in the whole of the Old Testament, not even 
Mal 1 11. 


As striking in its own way as any of the foregoing features is 
the literary character of the hymn. It is one of many ancient 
Hebrew lyrics which give us a vivid insight into Hebrew literary 
method and style. The literary features lie so much on the sur- 
face to the reader of the Hebrew text that for that very reason 
they somehow elude his recognition. One must, for example, 
learn to be sensitive to words and sounds, and to observe the 
articulation of individual words and sentences into a larger 
structure.’ 


Finally, the text of Psalm 47 has an exceptional interest. In 
recent years it has received extensive though varied treatment. 
The purpose of the present paper is to examine briefly some of 
the textual changes that have been proposed, with a view to 
arriving as nearly as possible to the original form. When the 
text has been determined, an attempt will be made to analyse 
the literary form and character of the poem as a basis for determ- 
ining its primary meaning and major emphases. It cannot be 
repeated too often that this determination of form is an essential 
prerequisite for the determination of meaning. The more we 
learn of Hebrew literary manner and habit, the more apparent 
and important does this become. From literary analysis we shall 
turn to the elements which connect the poem with the corona- 
tion of the king, with the living worship of the cult, and with 
eschatology. 


7 The elemental character of Hebraic literary practice is seldom or never 
lost in the Old Testament. 
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I 


The problem raised by Psalm 47 and the consequent clue to 
its proper understanding is the presence within it of divine 
names. In the course of this little hymn of 71 words the ancient 
and distinctive Elyon appears once, Yahweh twice, Elohim eight 
times, and Melek as an ascription of God thrice. In the Interna- 
tional Critical Commentary Briggs sought to show that the two 
references to Yahweh (3a, 6b) were suspicious in the present form 
of the psalm.* They were present he contended, however, in 
the original Korahite psalter; in fact this original edition was 
without any reference to Elohim, and had Yahweh wherever 
Elohim now appears.’ Charles Foster Kent followed Briggs 
entirely in this.‘° Briggs made another interesting suggestion, 
however, viz., the insertion of Elyon in the concluding stichos 
of the poem: Greatly exalted is Elyon.* In this latter suggestion 
he was guided by a sure intuition, though he attempted to satisfy 
it, as so frequently in his commentary, by operations that are 


textually precarious. J. P. Peters was also troubled by the two- 
fold appearance of Yahweh.” The first in 33 he removed as a 
later substitution of an original Elohim, but the second in 6b 
he thought might be original. Bernhard Duhm changes the 
Elohim in vss. 6-10 to Yahweh, though he does not undertake 


8 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Psalms, 2 vols. The 
International Critical Commentary (New York, 1906), Vol I, p. 400. 

9 Except of course in the phrase ’Elohe Abraham in 10b. 

% The Student’s Old Testament. The Songs, Hymns and Prayers of the 
Old Testament, p. 116. 

™ The value of Briggs’ suggestion is his implied recognition of the importance 
of the divine name Elyon for an interpretation of the poem. The repetition 
of the name which appeared at the focal position at the beginning of the poem 
would be according to Hebrew practice. That the Greek, Aquila, and the 
Latin version of Jerome translate the verb as plural, with “‘shields of the earth” 
as subject, is no argument for Briggs’ proposed change. On the contrary, the 
brevity of the closing stichos is in keeping with the dramatic tone of the poem, 
and the paronomasia which Briggs’ suggestion would produce would not be 
felicitous for a poet of the subtlety of the author of Psalm 47. 

3 Tbid., p. 289. 
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to explain or defend the procedure.*3 In 1926 appeared Hermann 
Gunkel’s great commentary on the Psalms. Although critical 
of Mowinckel’s views concerning the enthronement hymns, 
believing that the latter greatly exaggerated the number of 
psalms he included in this class, Gunkel nevertheless saw in 
Pss 47, 93, 96, 97, 98, and 99 genuine enthronement hymns 
which were to be interpreted eschatologically.*s In the case of 
Psalm 47, Gunkel believed that the poem was originally the 
creation of the living Yahweh cult and that it had been trans- 
formed in no less than six places by the substitution of Elohim 
for Yahweh (2a, 6b, 83, 9a, 9b, 10). By a characteristically shrewd 
emendation he read for the difficult maginne-erets in 10 negide- 
erets, the line then reading Denn ‘Jahve’ gehéren die ‘Fiirsten’ 
der Welt. 


In an interesting and stimulating article K. H. Ratschow 
undertook to test Gunkel’s theory.*7 He was prompted to this 
step by his own researches into the King cult. Like Mowinckel 
and many others both before and after him, he became com- 


pletely convinced of the presence of the cult of the divine king 
in ancient Israel. He found in Psalm 47 a perfect specimen in 
which the references to the King (3b, 7b, 8a, cf. 93) were clear, 
emphatic, and highly suggestive. Yet the present form of the 
text did not admit of their provenance in the King cult. The 
obvious explanation was that it represented a later redaction. 
This is not to imply that Ratschow was necessarily motivated 
by any preconceived theory. Like Gunkel, he was sure that the 
psalm did not appear in its original form, but Gunkel’s solution 
did not seem to him to correspond to the natural inference of 


13 Die Psalmen, Kurzer Hand-commentar zum alten Testament. (Freiburg 
i. B., 1899), pp. 133 f. 

%4 Die Psalmen. Géttinger Handkommentar zum alten Testament. Géot- 
tingen, 1926. 

1s See his exhaustive and extremely detailed Einleitung in die Psalmen, 
which was brought to completion by his pupil Joachim Begrich in 1933. The 
relevant pages are 94-116. 

%6 Die Psalmen, ad loc. 

17 Supra, n. 4. 
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the psalm as we have it. Adopting F. Buhl’s suggestion for 
10c'® he read mugan for maginne, rendering the verse as follows: 


Denn dem Gotte ist die Welt geschenckt. 
Er ist sehr erhoben. 


The reference he believed to be to the divine king (cf. Ps 45 7). 
He next turned to the parallelism of Elohim and Melek in vss. 7 
and s. Here he felt that the emphasis fell upon melek, an obser- 
vation which form and style clearly admit. But in the crucial 
vs. 6 the parallelism with melek falls out, and Yahweh appears 
instead. On the basis of the inference of 10c and the plain meaning 
of vss. 7-8 Ratschow felt justified in reading melek for Yahweh, 
a change which would be almost decisive for his interpretation. 

With sb» Ratschow deals somewhat more venturesomely. In 
the present text ‘‘the pride of Jacob” is parallel to ‘‘our inheri- 
tance,” and the meaning of the former has generally been under- 
stood since the time of Theodore of Mopsuestia to be “the 
beautiful land of Canaan.’ This does not satisfy Ratschow, 
who is impressed by the form of the phrase ge’on Ya’akob and 
sees in it a reference to one of the early nomadic deities discussed 
in Albrecht Alt’s Der Gott der Vater.2? This suggestion came to 
the writer independently before he had seen Ratschow’s article, 
especially because of the parallel reference to the God of Abraham 
in 10b and the mention of “‘the shields of the earth’’ which may 
have been somehow suggested by the phrase “Shield of Abra- 
ham” (cf. Gen 151). The theory naturally presents itself, and 
it is possible that something of the sort was in the mind of the 
original poet. The present text does not easily permit this 
interpretaton however. 

In 3a Ratschow deletes Yahweh and substitutes the pronoun 
hw’ in its stead. This has no legitimate support whatsoever and 
must be rejected. Stylistic analogies and form-critical considera- 


%8 In the second edition of Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica. The third edition omits 
it and suggests another emendation of the text. 

% Hans Lietzmann, Der Psalmenkommentar Theodor von Mopsuestia. 
Sitzungsberichten der Berkiner Akademie. 1902, p. 344. I am indebted to 
K6nig’s commentary for this reference. 

2 Pp, 49 ff. 
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tions are against it.* The attempt to get a consistent 3:3 meter 
prompts the excision of kol from 2» and of godsho from 9b. Neither 
change is necessary or helpful. Other considerations outweigh 
the metrical argument. Finally, Ratschow is troubled by the 
introductory ki, which appears at the beginning of three lines, 
which he rightly recognizes as crucial and central (3a, 8a, 10c): 
he decides to delete each ki there. Commenting upon Rat- 
schow’s treatment of Psalm 47, Millar Burrows made the interest- 
ing suggestion that the letters of the conjunction were abbre- 
viations for koh*ne Yahweh or koh*nim.** The objection to 
Ratschow’s excision is that the words belong to the characteristic 
form of the Hebrew hymn.” To excise them is to do violence 
to form and style. Burrow’s explanation, ingenious as it is, 
similarly fails to take account of this characteristic stylistic 
usage and the natural position of the word.” 

Into Ratschow’s theory that the hymn has its provenance 
in the King cult we cannot enter here. It is certainly an attrac- 
tive proposal. His textual operations are comparatively con- 
servative. The crucial line in his theory is vs.6 If melek is to 
be read for Yahweh, Ratschow’s case is strong. The want of 
textual support for the change must not be too strongly pressed. 
The revision of the psalm may easily have been made at a 
relatively early date. But if the intent was to remove the odium 
of a hymn to the divine King, why did not the redactor proceed 
further? Other lines like vs. 7 would probably have offended 
him quite as much. Moreover, there is still the first considera- 
tion of all: is it possible to defend the text as it is? Do the divine 
names give us any clear and constructive clue to the meaning 
of the poem as a whole? 


2t Psalm 24 2 seems at first to contradict this, but I do not believe it to be 
a true literary parallel. 

aa ZAW N. F. 14 (1937) 176. 

22 Cf., e. g., Ex 15 21, which Gressmann has called the most ancient Hebrew 
hymn (Mose und seine Zeit, ad loc.). Gunkel, Einleitung, 42 f., counts almost a 
hundred instances of this usage. To be sure, it is not indispensable to the 
hymn, nor does it always occur after the introductory call or appeal. Psalm 47 
may be said to represent an unusually perfect form of the hymn. 

23 One might question also whether Ratschow’s disposition of materials, 
e. g. his allocation of these three lines to the priest, is correct. 
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Other textual alterations have been proposed. We cite only 
the more important of these. The majority of scholars accept 
Stade’s emendation of yivhar to yarhev, thus reading he expanded 
for us our inheritance.* It is hazardous, however, to make the 
change without any textual support for it, since the word 
“choose”’ cannot be said to be harsh or meaningless. In 7 
the Greek reads Elohenu for Elohim, and this change has also 
commended itself to many. The parallel to malkenu in the 
succeeding stichos and euphony support it, but the constant 
repetition of Elohim in this part of the poem may have been 
intentional as we shall point out later. In sa many manuscripts 
insert ‘al before kol-ha-’arets, thus giving: For a king over all 
the earth is Elohim. There is no real objection to this; in many 
ways it is an improvement, and it has a stylistic parallel with 
3b. These lines bear the main meaning of the poem. The change 
would support Hebrew style elsewhere. The suggestion to read 
mlk as a verb is also possible, and has the approval of Gunkel 
and Oesterley among others. This would give us the regular 
coronation cry (with the proposed change in divine name) 
Yahweh has become King over all the earth, at an exceedingly 
strategic point in the poem. One is tempted to accept it. Yet 
there are arguments against it: (1) the stichos is too closely 
parallel to the important stichos of 3b, to warrant the change, 
(2) the change would rob the next line (9) of its effectiveness, 
for this is precisely the great disclosure there, and (3) there is 
no textual support for it. The second stichos of vs. 9 seems 
over-full, and the repetition of Elohim awkward. Naturally 
many scholars delete the divine name from 9». If there were no 
larger considerations out-weighing the metrical argument, it 
should certainly be deleted. But such larger considerations do 
exist. 

More important than the foregoing changes, however, is the 
text of 10» Our masoretic text reads people of the God of Abraham 
whereas the Greek and the Syriac have with the God of Abraham, 
that is, the Greek read ‘tm where M has ‘am. The vast majority 
of scholars therefore combine the two readings, giving ‘im ‘am, 


4 ZAW 23 (1903) 169. 
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together with the people of the God of Abraham.*s The change in 
meaning is great, as will be readily recognized. The unpointed 
text easily explains the difficulty. The reduplication of the 
letters seems to the writer gratuitous. There are not a few 
scholars of the first rank who have consistently refused to yield 
to the change.” One might adduce stylistic objections to ‘im-‘am. 
Delitzsch contends that it is inadmissible ‘since one does not 
say ne’‘saph ‘im but I’ or el. Eusebius also commends Symmachus 
and Theodotion because they translate the ads Tov Oeov 
"ABpadp. So, according to Delitzsch, the passage is understood 
by the Targum, Jerome, Luther, and most of the Jewish ex- 
positors, and among modern expositors Crusius, Hupfeld, and 
Hitzig.27 There is the most powerful argument of all, however, 
and that is that the logic of the entire poem from the beginning 
leads directly to this amazing statement, that the princes of the 
peoples are gathered as the people of the God of Abraham. To 
alter the text in a way that is stylistically awkward, without 
strong manuscript support, since the Greek translator had 
precisely the same text as the Masoretes before him, and in a 
way that is contrary to the movement of the poem as a whole, 
is to distort the obvious purport of the poem. 
We may render Psalm 47 somewhat literally as follows: 

All ye peoples, clap (your) hands, 

Shout to Elohim with jubilant cry (b¢gol rinnah), 

For Yahweh Elyon is terrible, 

A great King over all the earth. 

He subdued peoples beneath us, 

And nations (ul‘umin) beneath our feet. 

He chose for us our inheritance 

The pride of Jacob whom he loved. 

Elohim is gone up with a shout, : 

Yahweh with the blast of the shophar (b¢gol shophar). 


3s So, e. g., Olshausen, Lagarde, Ewald, Duhm, Gunkel, Briggs, Oesterley 
and Buttenwieser. 

%6 Kittel, Baethgen, Staerk, Bertholet. Franz Delitzsch, a scholar of un- 
usual literary sensitivity and insight, although excessively conservative in 
critical matters, clearly understands the meaning and significance of the line. 
Cf. his Biblical Commentary on the Psalms (Edinburgh, 1871), II, p. 100. So 
also Eduard Konig, Die Psalmen (Giitersloh, 1927), p. 224. 

7 Franz Delitzsch. IJbid., p. 100. 
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Sing ye to Elohim, O sing ye, 

Sing ye to our King, O sing ye, 

For a King ‘over’ all the earth is Elohim, 

Sing ye with a maskil. 

Elohim has become King over the nations, 
Elohim is seated on his holy throne, 

The princes of the peoples are guthered together, 
A people of the God of Abraham, 

For the shields of the earth belong to Elohim. 
He is greatly exalted. 


Several stylistic features may be observed at once. The openings 
of the two strophic hymns are unmistakeable. The strophes 
are of equal length, five full lines or ten stichoi. This is not 
essential in Hebrew poetry, but it is not infrequent. The more 
characteristically Oriental form is a series of stanzas nearly all 
of the same length but with an occasional divergence. Observe 
the similar phrases at the close of the first and last full lines of 
the first strophe. Observe, too, that the striking phrases pride 
of Jacob and God of Abraham occupy the same relative position 
in the strophes. Again, the place of the kz line, following the 
opening exordium of each strophe, is exactly the same. Finally, 
and most significant of all, are the key words and the positions 
of Elyon (1¥?¥), is gone up, ("2¥) and He is exalted (MY). 
It is not too much to say that this furnishes us with a major 
clue to the interpretation of the poem. 


II 


The poem opens with the characteristic exordium of the 
Hebrew hymn. An imperative appeal is addressed to all peoples. 
The view of A. B. Ehrlich,?*? Hans Schmidt,?? and others that 
“all peoples’’ refers to the peoples of Palestine is plainly contra- 
dicted by the poem as a whole. All the peoples of the earth 
are clearly meant: three different words [goyyim (9a), le’umim 
(4b), ‘ammim (2, 4a, 10a)] are used to give emphasis to this ad- 


% Die Psalmen (Berlin, 1905), pp. 105 f. 
2% Die Psalmen (Tiibingen, 1934), p. 91. 
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dress,3° and the writer says in the three pivotal points of the poem 
that the whole earth is the range of his vision (3b, 8a, 10e). The 
first half-line calls upon all the peoples to applaud, in the primitive 
fashion of early peoples, by clapping their hands; the second calls 
upon them to shout in the characteristic manner of Israel’s 
jubilant cultic celebrations. The object of the rejoicing and 
excitement is Elohim. The spirit and mood of the poem breathes 
through each word of this opening line. 

The second line of the strophe opens in the fashion typical 
of many Hebrew poems. The transitional word from the formal 
exordium to the poem proper is the small and unpretentious 
word ki. In the numerous instances of such lines introduced 
by kt which I have examined, the burden and the stress of the 
poem seems frequently to be placed after it.3 Note that here 
it is not the general term Elohim but the covenant name Yahweh 
about whom the central affirmation is made. The reference to 
Yahweh is followed by the ancient and venerable appellation 
Elyon, Most High or Exalted One. Each of the divine names 
figures in the pattern of the poem’s composition. The first 


3° Note the opening appeal to the nations and peoples in Isa. 34. This 
motif, it need scarcely be observed, is dominant in the poems of Second Isaiah 
throughout. 
3t The formal function of this word is not confined to the Hebrew hymn. 
It is apparent in numerous other literary types both within and without the 
Book of Psalms. A study of this word in Hosea, a book where the formal 
characteristics have frequently been effaced, is as revealing for the textual 
critic as for the Gattungkritiker. Its usage in Second Isaiah is also highly 
illuminating. It may be pointed out here, however, that k is but one of many 
such words which perform special formal functions. Cf., e. g. hinneh, laken, 
the interrogatives mi, mah, etc., the personal pronouns, etc. Whoever has 
actually sought to discern Hebraic literary style and method will not consider 
such phenomena accidental collocations. On the contrary, they frequently 
furnish the ciue for discerning the unity, emphasis, and articulation of the 
poem. The strophic critic will recognize the justice of these claims at once. 
32 The following examples drawn from the Book of Psalms are taken at 
random from the Hebrew text: 16; 5 3, 5, 13; 11 6,7; 13 6; 214, 7, 8, 14; 26 3, 
cf. vs. 11; 36 10; 37 2, 39; 57 11; 63 3, 12; 75 3, 9; 96 13; 98 9; 99 9; 1005. The 
meaning of ki is not always to be understood causally. Cf. the remarks on the 
word in Johannes Pedersen, Israel, its Life and Culture (London, 1926) pp. 
117 ff. 
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stichos in this crucial passage reads Yahweh Elyon is terrible. 
But it is the second stichos that receives the major stress of the 
line and gives us the clue for the emphasis of the poem as a whole. 
The meaning is that Yahweh Elyon is now King over all the 
earth. The poem is athrill with the excitement of this affirmation. 
It is monotheism in an exultant mood, conflate of the prophetic 
rhapsodies of Second Isaiah and the fervent liturgies of the cult. 
The first stichos (3b) constitues the theme of the succeeding 
lines (vss. 4-5), while the second (3b) provides the theme for the 
second half of the poem (vss. 7-10), which describes the actual 
enthronement of Yahweh as King and Elohim..s 

The lines immediately following (vss. 4-5) are an account of 
the conquest of the nations and of the apportionment of an 
inheritance to Israel. The theme is eschatological, and the 
portrait is of God as Conqueror and Judge, as Subduer of nations 
and Vindicator of Israel. With restraint and conscious literary 
art the divine names are conspicuously absent. It is Israel’s 
witness to the righting of the wrongs and injustices of history: 


He subdued peoples beneath us, 
And nations beneath our feet; 

He chose for us our inheritance, 
The pride of Jacob whom he loved. 


The lines are articulated into a well-knit unity not only by the 
single thought which pervades them, but also by the assonance 
of the stichoi, the meter, and the structure of the lines. The 
first three stichoi end with the same ‘sound (4a, 4b, 5a, cf. also 
lanu in 5a), the meter is clearly the regular 3:3, the parallelism 
is complementary in both verses, and the verb takes the initiative 
in both (note the beneath and the sign of the direct and definite 
object eth). The pride of Jacob is the obvious climax (in meaning, 
in mood, and in form) to which the lines lead. The stichos in 
which it appears contains an additional element, which sets it 
apart, gives it emphasis, and serves as a kind of echo of the 
preceding. The liturgical direction selah appears after it. It is 
possible that the strophe was meant to end here and that the 


33 A practically unnoticed feature of Hebrew style which can be illustrated 
by impressive examples. 
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succeeding verse was a kind of extra or over-hanging line. This 
suggestion is enforced by the circumstance that the second main 
strophe can be similarly construed. 

Here we are at the center of the poem (vs. 6). It appears 
immediately after the selah, which may have been a signal for 
raising the cultic shout of victory. The lines which follow this 
crucial verse are obviously a new hymn. This sets off our verse 
in peculiar fashion and calls attention to the significance of its 
contents: 


Elohim has gone up with a shout, 
Yahweh with the blast of the trumpet. 


Here Yahweh and Elohim are clearly equated. The Yahweh 
who ascends with the blast of the New Year’s trumpet is Elohim. 
The word describing the ascent (‘ala) is obviously related to the 
Elyon of the opening of the strophe. He who ascends with a 
shout is the Elohim of the exordium. This is none other than 
Israel’s covenant God Yahweh, who after His judgment over 
the nations assumes His kingship with a ringing blast of the 
ram’s horn (note 1»). It is significant that all three divine names 
of the first strophe receive illumination in this solemn and 
impressive act of Yahweh’s ascension, which doubtless includes 
the festa] pilgrimage referred to elsewhere in the Old Testament. 
In this respect again it reaches back to the beginning of the 
hymn. 

The response to Yahweh’s ascent is tumultuous. The Temple 
choirs are bidden strike up their music in words which only the 
Hebrew can reproduce adequately: 


zammeru Elohim zamméru 
zammeru l¢malkenu zamméru 

ki melek ‘al kol ha-’arets Elohim 
zammtru maskil. 


The lines are a hymanl introduction of the same kind as the 
exordium of the first strophe. A jubilant five-fold imperative 
“to make melody”’ binds them into a firm unity. The exordium 
of praise and jubilation introducing this second hymn is followed 
by the not infrequent ki, and the first stichos of the impressive 
and revealing sentence corroborates eloquently our claim that 
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it is the theme already announced in the similar line at the 
beginning of the first strophe (3b). In the first strophe the 
exalted Yahweh is King over all the earth. Here in the second 
hymn it is Elohim about whom precisely the same words are 
used. Yahweh disappears completely in the poet’s exultation 
at the thought of the covenant God being exalted as Elohim, 
the sovereign King of all the earth (cf. 3b and 8a). 

Sing ye to Elohim, sing ye, 

Sing ye to our King, sing ye, 

For a King of all the earth is Elohim, 

Sing ye a maskil. 

The coronation cry sounds out: Elohim has become King over 
the nations. The procession has arrived at its destination. Elo- 
him is now seated upon His holy throne (9b). Without question 
this is the culmination of the poem. To it every line has led, 
and what follows is the inevitable interpretation of what has — 
taken place. Whatever may have been the actual Sitz im Leben 
of the poem,whatever its use in the cult of the Jewish community, 
or whatever the nature of its eschatological associations, the 
conception of Elohim’s coronation as King was one to stir the 
imagination profoundly. The small compass of the poem must 
not deceive one. Its true significance is reflected both by its 
striking relationship to Second Isaiah and the other enthrone- 
ment hymns and by its employment in the Jewish festival of 
the New Year. 

The princes and representatives of the nations gather about to 
pay Elohim his homage. Here we encounter the crowning 
achievement of the poet’s vision. It is so striking as to seem 
incredible. But as we have seen, the text of 10b does not in 
reality present us with the difficulties that many scholars have 
found here, and the Greek text cannot be called as a witness 
for the modern interpretation which sees the princes gathered 
together with the people of Abraham’s God. If we are not to 
tamper with the text, we have to choose between the gathering 
of the princes with the God of Abraham, which is awkward and 
not too illuminating, and the gathering of the princes as a people 
of the God of Abraham. This latter interpretation is consistent 
with the tenor of the psalm as a whole, and certainly the whole 
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psalm points in its direction from the very beginning. As many 
commentators have seen, the thought here is consistent with 
such passages as Gen 123. Even more, however, the poem as 
a whole and this insight in particular are thoroughly in the 
mood and temper of Second Isaiah. The reference to Abraham 
belongs to a comparatively late stratum of prophetic thought 
and may conceivably belong also to that tendency in eschatology 
which weaves primitive legends and traditions into the fabric 
of contemporary insights. 

But one line remains, and if we know anything about Hebrew 
literary manner or rightly discern the movement of our little 
hymn, we shall expect something momentous. The conclusion 
is introduced, as often, with kz: 


For to Elohim belong the shields of the earth, 
He is highly exalted. 


The rulers of the earth are under the rule of the one God of all 
the earth. Yahweh Elyon has gone up amidst the cultic cries 
of his devotees to become crowned King of all the nations with 
their princes and kings. He is highly exalted. 


We are now prepared to understand something of the signif- 
icance of the divine names in our little hymn. If the foregoing 
argument on the basis of literary form has been followed, it will 
be seen that the divine names supply us with the key to the 
solution of the poem’s meaning. Moreover, the names must 
stand as they are found at the present time in our masoretic 
text. At the beginning and at the end of the first strophe all 
names are represented. In both something important is said 
concerning Yahweh. He ascends to become King over all the 
earth. At the termination of the ascent, the second hymn 
leaves the covenant name behind. The poet is intoxicated with 
the vision he sees of a universal:God as Sovereign of the nations. 
We must, therefore, reject the proposed emendations of Briggs 
and Gunkel and their followers. Ratschow’s view is textually 
less radical than Gunkel’s and it is difficult to resist its attractive- 
ness. One may admit fairly close affinities of the enthronement 
poems with the Semitic New Year celebration of the divine 
enthronement. Yet these affinities can be variously explained; 
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they do not necessarily mean that this hymn was at one time a 
liturgy of the cult of the divine king. The explanation offered 
seems to the writer, everything considered, to be a safer alterna- 
tive. The present pattern is too internal and intrinsic to the 
poem, the divine names too carefully studied, the movement 
of the thought too inevitable for it to be the result of textual 
manipulation. But more than this, the universal sweep and 
lofty grandeur of the poet’s conception of God are not likely 
to have been the work of a post-exilic redactor. 


Ill 


From an examination of the literary form and character of the 
hymn, we now turn to the elements in it which associate it with 
the coronation of the King. Most noticeable is the mention of 
the King in the poem’s most strategic places, above all 3b and 8a. 
Yahweh is King over all the earth. The coronation praises are to 
be addressed to Elohim as our King, and the characteristic 
coronation cry is echoed in the line Elohim has become King over 


the nations. In general, the prophets, especially those of the 
pre-exilic period, betray an almost studied avoidance of the 
ascription of royalty to Yahweh. There are notable exceptions 
like Isaiah 6, but they are few in number. This doubtless reflects 
a protest against the prevailing Semitic cult of the divine king. 
But in our coronation hymns we find a precisely opposite 
tendency. It is this prominence of God as King that encourages 
such a thesis as Ratschow’s. Yet it should be remarked, too, 
that unless we greatly alter the poem, what is proclaimed is 
that Elohim is king, not that the King is Elohim. 

In the second place, the terminology and subject matter of 
the hymn is clearly drawn from the coronation ceremonies of the 
earthly king. The clapping of hands,** the shout,35 and the 
sounding of the trumpets** are fully attested by the accounts 


34 Cf. II Kings 11 12; cf. also Ps 98 8. 

3s Cf, the #ruak melek of Num 23 21; also I Sam 10 24; II Sam 16 16 and the 
references given in note 37 below. Cf. Ps 98 4, 6; Zeph 3 14 £.; Zech 9 9. 

36 Cf. II Sam 15 10; I Kings 1 34, 39, 41; II Kings 9 13; 11 14. 
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of coronation which appear in the historical literature. The 
coronation cry appears repeatedly both in the historical refer- 
ences and in the other enthronement hymns.37 The gathering 
of the people from far and near on the occasion of the choice of 
a new king or the royal festival is clearly corroborated.3* The 
coming together of the sheiks of the clans or the leaders of the 
people was characteristic.3® The ascent of the King to the holy 
hill is described more than once, though it is not too clear from 
the references whether this was meant to be customary.*® The 
instance of Solomon certainly must not be pressed, as has been 
constantly done by those who support the theory of Yahweh’s 
enthronement. But the actual appearance of the King before 
the throne and his being seated thereon is the very culmination 
of the enthronement festival. The roots of this poem in the 
coronation of the earthly King cannot be denied. Hans Schmidt 
is so impressed by this that he writes: ‘‘Auch diese Gleichartigkeit 
eines Vorgangs im profanen Leben bestatigt, dass wir hier an 
eine Feier in Raum und Zeit, an ein Tempelfest und nicht an den 
Himmel oder an den jiingsten Tag zu denken haben.’ This 
does not take any account of whether the language is after all 
the language of imagery drawn from the earthly cult and trans- 
ferred to the heavenly. No one would deny — least of all the 
proponents of the eschatological interpretation — that the origin 
of the imagery is the celebration of the temporal king. Cela 
va sans dire. Nevertheless, a complete appreciation of the poem 
demands a constant recognition that language and imagery and 
form all serve the single purpose of proclaiming that Elohim 
is King over all the peoples of the world. 

Closely associated with the derivation of the hymn in some 
sense or other from the coronation, is the intimate connection 
of the hymn with the living cult. Its interest is obviously 
strongly liturgical. The Gattung is unquestionably that of a 


37 Cf. I Sam 10 24, II Sam 15 10; 16 16; I Kings 1 25, 34, 39; II Kings 9 13; 11 12; 
Pss 93 1; 96 10; 97 1; 99 1; cf. also 98 6. 

38 Cf. I Sam 10 17 #.; 11 15; II Sam 2 4; 3 21; 5 1, 3; I Kings 12 1, 20. 

39 Cf. II Sam 5 3; Deut 33 5. 

# Cf. II Sam 6 1-15; I Kings 1 40, 45; II Kings 11 19 (?). 

# Die Psalmen, p. 90. 
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hymn.# The clapping of hands probably reaches back in its 
origins to the cultic dance. The joyful and somewhat hilarious 
shouting in praise of God is in keeping with the ancient Oriental 
temperament and practice; very impressive, too, is the blowing 
of the shophar on cultic occasions, supremely perhaps on New 
Year’s day. Yahweh’s ascent at the blast of the shophar is 
as we have seen the very center of the poem. The poem rests 
on this line. And the poem reflects, doubtless, something of the 
actual course of the cultic celebration. After the blowing of the 
ram’s horn proclaiming the ascent of God, the temple choirs 
(the inference seems legitimate) are called upon with a five-fold 
appeal to sing their praises. The joyous, even ecstatic mood 
of the gathering could not be better revealed. Yet these ele- 
ments are all relatively minor in comparison with the two great 
cultic acts of the poem: first, the procession to the sanctuary: 


Elohim ascends with a shout (teru‘ah) 
Yahweh with the blast of the shophar. 


and second, the enthronement of Yahweh as King of all the nations: 


Elohim has become King over the nations, 
Elohim is seated upon His holy throne. 


The cultic style of the poem is clear. Liturgy from remote 
antiquity to our own day has relied upon the effectiveness of 
repetition. First to be observed is the repetition of the divine 
names, and the place of their appearance. Elohim appears in 
the first and last lines of the first strophe, which was stylistically 
characteristic of our poet and especially intentional on his part. 
Incidentally it provides us with the accent of the poem. In the 
coronation hymn Elohim (in the absolute form) appears five 
times, each time with carefully studied attention to emphasis. 
The effect of this constant repetition is greatly enhanced by 
being read aloud. The ear can hear what the eye fails to see. 
Similarly Yahweh is repeated but twice, yet, as we have had 


4 See Gunkel, op. cit., 201, especially Gunkel and Begrich’s Einleitung, 
pp. 94-116. 

43 Note the place of the shophar in the celebrations of the rosh ha-shanah. 
The whole ceremonial has interesting connections with our psalm. 
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occasion to see, only at those points where the meaning demands 
it: Yahweh is exalted as Elohim and King. Again, we are twice 
reminded in the two most crucial stichoi that He is King of all 
the earth. The praises are directed to our King, and the cultic 
cry tells of his becoming King. The seven-fold repetition in the 
poem of Elohim, and the three fold ascription of melek are not 
likely to be accidental.“4* Similarly, the admonition to sing 
praises is repeated five times, the extension of God’s power to 
the whole earth is emphasized three times, the reference to the 
peoples is three-fold. Here we may be reminded once more of 
the position and function of Elyon (33) at whose ascent (cf. ‘ala 
in 6a) he is greatly exalted (104). This latter example also empha- 
sizes the dramatic character of the hymn. This dramatic style 
is also reflected elsewhere: in the urgent and exultant calls at 
the opening of the strophes, the climactic conclusions, the order 
of words, and indeed in the articulation of all the stichoi. The 
rhythm is unusually smooth and clear, making the poem espe- 
cially easy to read. The meter is prevailingly 3:3, the striking 
exception being the last line, which is clearly 3:2. 

The cultic terminology is implied in what we have written. 
It is so rich and abundant, however, that it is well to list the 
most significant of the expressions which clearly emanate from 
the worship of the community. Almost all the commentators 
call attention to the word ‘alé, to go up or ascend, and with few 
exceptions they recognize its provenance from the cult. Duhm’s 
comment of many years ago would be controverted by few 
scholars since his day: wahrscheinlich liegt ein Terminus der 
alten Kultsprache vor. Mowinckel naturally made a great deal 
of the word and its noun form ma‘alah for his Thronbesteigung 
theory in which he related all the psalms of ascent (120-134) 
to the enthronement festival. Criticism has for the most part 
recognized the cultic significance of these latter psalms, and 
though we may not agree that they are always ‘“Termini fiir das 
Hinaufsteigen zum Heiligtum in kultischen Absicht,” the fre- 
quent use of the word ‘alé in a cultic sense cannot be contro- 


« The excessive appeal to number by the pseudo-aesthetic criticism of a 
generation ago must not blind one to the very real importance of certain 
numbers in Hebrew literary form. Most common are 3, 5, 7, 10 and 12. 
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verted. The teru‘ah (hari‘#) of vs. 2 and the teru‘ah shophar of 
vs. 6 are drawn from worship practices. The much controverted 
selah is doubtless a cultic direction for the execution of the hymn; 
it is possibly meant to indicate a pause.** The reference to the 
maskil in 47 8 is apparently to a cult song.*® Finally, we may 
point to the five-fold zamar (cf. mizmor). We shall refrain from 
comment on the superscription because it is not likely that it is 
original. Yet it witnesses to the association with the cult. So 
far as the writer is aware a thorough study has never been made 
of the relations of the superscriptions of the Psalter to the 
abundant materials with which they seem to be related in the 
Books of Chronicles. Such a study should be exceptionally 
fruitful. 

The cult lives on its reverent memories of the past. Venerable 
names, ancient events, terms hallowed by historic usage, all 
these it feeds upon. In our little poem the reference to Elyon 
would be especially rich in ancient suggestion.47 Its connota- 
tions probably transcend the horizons even of those who have 
discovered the place of this deity in the cults of ancient Canaan. 
The references to the patriarchs in the phrases pride of Jacob 
and God of Abraham would surely stimulate the devotion and 
memory of the pious worshiper. The recollection of Yahweh’s 
ancient conquests, his subjection of peoples, his choice of an 
inheritance in Israel’s behalf, all these would fire the imagina- 
tion of the ancient Israelite. Indeed, it is this combination of 
national feeling and sentiment, and the universal perspectives 
in the poem that make it so striking. 

The psalm has been interpreted messianically and eschatol- 
ogically. But the eschatological interpretation has also been 
vigorously denied. In arriving at a decision it is always well to 
remind ourselves that we are reading neither a theological 


4s Cf. R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament, pp. 642 f. 

46 See Mowinckel’s discussion in Psalmenstudien. IV. Die technischen 
termini in den Psalmeniiberlieferungen. Kristiania: Kommission bei Jacob 
Dybwald, 1923. 

47 Note again the lines from the Ras Shamra poem in Virolleaud’s La Déesse 
‘Anat, p. 80. On Elyon see “El ‘Elyon in Gen 14 18-20” by G. Levi Della Vida 
in JBL 43 (1944) 1-9. 
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treatise nor an apocalypse but an Oriental hymn drawn from the 
worship of the people. We shall not expect ideas to appear 
systematically formulated. What we can say with assurance is 
that the imagery and ideas that we have here later became 
associated with eschatology. The portrait of God as Judge and 
His universal sovereignty are characteristic eschatological ideas. 
His coming to rule the world belongs to the heart of eschatology. 
Psalm 47 is closely related to the poems of Second Isaiah, and 
with the latter the eschatological message is central and de- 
terminative. It is possible that we are moving in the world of 
eschatological thoughts, but that these are not yet expressed 
in the language of prophecy or apocalypse but of religious lyric. 
We cannot be sure that the poem is consciously eschatologically 
oriented, but neither can we deny this. At any rate, it is not diffi- 
cult to understand how Gunkel and his followers and even 
Mowinckel with his striking theory of the origins of eschatology 
in the enthronement of Yahweh could discern much that is 
eschatological in the poem. 


IV 


Psalm 47 raises many interesting questions. To many of 
these we have not succeeded in discovering a clear or convincing 
answer. But a study of the text, of literary form and style, and 
of its cultic character has led us to the following conclusions. 

1. The text of the psalm is remarkably well preserved. The 
history of investigation took a sharp turn for the worse through 
modern attempts to remedy what was considered a corrupt text. 
It is highly significant that these attempts were focused for 
the most part precisely upon that area of the psalm which yields 
maximum light for its interpretation. Briggs, Gunkel, Ratschow, 
and others have correctly observed that the divine names were 
peculiar in this psalm, though they did not understand either 
the scope of the problem (i.e., the various divine names em- 
ployed), the peculiar collocation of these names, or the relation 
of the divine names to each other. Our examination has shown 
that in the four divine appellations (Yahweh, Elyon, Elohim, 
and melek) the psalm achieves an intelligible interpretation, an 
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interpretation, it is not too much to say, which not only contra- 
dicts other modern interpretations but also gives the poem a 
significance and value which is consistent with its literary as- 
sociations, notably the enthronement hymns and the poems of 
the Second Isaiah. 

2. The psalm is constructed according to characteristic prin- 
ciples of Hebrew form and style. Such principles are seen in 
word order; the relationships of words, stichoi, and lines; sense 
of symmetry and balance combined with a distinctive aversion 
to stereotype; fondness for euphony, concrete imagery, and love 
of the scenic; portrayal of incident and event as over against 
rational exposition; sense of the dramatic and climactic which 
does not necessarily become rhetorical. 


In Psalm 47 clause follows clause with inevitability. There 
are two strophes equal in length, each centering about a pro- 
foundly significant cultic event: the procession of Yahweh to 
the sanctuary and His coronation as King and Elohim. Each 
strophe opens with an enthusiastic, lyrical exordium and each 
closes with a breath-taking climax. The opening appeals with 
their urgent imperatives are followed by well-known transitional 
devices which communicate the reasons for the call to praise 
and worship. 


3. The association of the hymn with the King and the per- 
vasive cultic language and imagery support the view that the 
poem had some connection with what may without exaggeration 
be called the enthronement and coronation of Yahweh. The 
employment of the psalm in the celebration of the New Year 
in the synagogue gives ground for the supposition that it had 
its provenance in something like a divine enthronement on 
New Year’s day. It is unfortunate that no direct reference has 
been preserved in our Old Testament records of an enthronement 
festival, but this psalm as well as others suggests the strong 
probability that the New Year’s celebration did include a cere- 
mony, akin to the Babylonian, in which Yahweh was highly 
exalted as King of all the earth. 





THE MEANING OF JUDGES 5 8p-13" 


CHARLES GOODWIN 


YANTIC, CONNECTICUT 


Dg peiag 5 s-11 is generally rendered in a way that is awkward 
if not nonsensical. In v. 6, the poet begins a description of 
the sufferings of Israel before the war. Although 7» looks like 
the logical close of that section, v. s is rendered as a continuation 
thereof. Verse 9 is said to repeat the thought of v. 2, and v. 10 


t For the Greek Versions, I follow A. Rahlf’s manual edition (1935). The 
version found in Codex B is of little value. The upper version (that of Codex 
A, Lucian, etc), for which alone I use the symbol LXX, rests on a Hebrew 
text often differing from our own. Though it contains mistranslations and 
has suffered through transmission and revision, this version is of great value 
for both text and meaning. When faced by a word he did not know and could 
not explain through etymology, the translator seemed to prefer transliterating 
it to guessing, e. g.: v. 7 dpatwv (but évicxueay for 1315 in v. 11, where he 
may have had a different text), v. 16 woomafaru, v. 12 Kadnuiy. Therefore 
when he translates a word unknown to us, we should not be too sure that he 
did not know its meaning. 

I have consulted G. F. Moore’s commentary in the I. C. C.; T. J. Meek’s 
version and notes in The Old Testament: An American Translation; G. A. 
Smith, The Early Poetry of Israel in its Physical and Social Origins, London, 
1912; C. L. Taylor’s notes taken from W. R. Arnold’s lectures; K. Budde’s 
commentary in K. Marti’s Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum A. T.; W. F. Albright, 
The Earliest Forms of Hebrew Verse (Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, 
2 [1922] 68-86; C. F. Burney, The Book of Judges, London, 1918; E. Sellin, 
Das Deboralied (in Festschrift fiir Otto Procksch, 1934, pp. 149-166); and P. 
Haupt, Die Schlacht von Taanach (Wellhausen Festschrift, 1914, pp. 191-225). 

Although no theory of Hebrew meter has been accepted by all scholars, 
no one should try to correct the text of a poem in any language without at 
least a hypothesis regarding the meter. The prevailing meter of this poem 
seems to be 4:4, though some distichs yield but three beats to each line (3:3). 
Presumably the 3:3 lines were originally 4:4 (v. 3b has been shortened to 3:3 
in the LXX) but it is futile to emend wildly for the sake of any rigid scheme. 
A single word frequently has two beats. 
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to call upon various classes of people, though who they are and 
what they are to do is by no means clear, while in v. 11 the poet 
is supposed to predict that this victory will be celebrated in 
song and story whenever the Israelites go to water their live- 
stock! Such a prediction, though it might be in place at the 
beginning or end of the poem, is incongruous here. The critics 
generally attribute this nonsense to textual corruption. Al- 
though the text may not be intact, I suggest that it is not so much 
the text which is at fault as the common interpretation. 

Let us assume that the description of the miseries before the 
war ends in v. 7, and that the key to vs. s-11 lies in v.12 In v. 12, 
the poet imagines that the war has not yet begun, and that he 
is standing with Deborah and Barak, inciting both to lead the 
revolt. I suggest that in vs. s-11 likewise the poet is re-living 
the preparations for the war. Having dwelt vividly on the suffer- 
ings of Israel, until he imagines himself back in that time, he 
goes on to speak as if he were actually taking a leading part in 
the recruiting for the war and calling on the people to bring 
their weapons and fight (v. 8). Verses 9-11 admit of two inter- 
pretations. Either the poet declares, ‘‘My heart [says]? to the 
commanders of Israel’’ (v. 9), and he urges them to use any 
means of locomotion available (v. 10) to proclaim the battle-cry 
at watering places where large numbers will gather (v. 118); 
or he says, ‘‘My heart is with [and I want your heart to be with] 
the commanders,” (v:9), and he calls upon all who pass by the 
watering places, whatever means of locomotion they may be 
using, to listen to (v. 10) the commanders’ call and to respond 
with the battle-cry (v. 112). In either case, “‘then shall the people 
of Yahweh go down to the gates” (v. 11»). Now v. 12 will follow 
naturally, and the verbs of v. 13 need not be changed to perfects. 
A more detailed exegesis is now needed. 

Verse sb: TNT"ON. The LXX appears to read éav tdbw= 
TINTN"DN, though its text is uncertain. The imperfect tense 
does not necessarily denote action in the past. Render, “Is 
there seen....?”, or, “DoIsee....? 

In v. 9, read 717°°OY49, omitting 1993, with W. R. Arnold. 


2 So the Syriac Version, Sebastian Schmid, and Ewald. 
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“Bless ye the Lorp,” besides being short and vague for such a 
long preamble, suggests a ‘hot-house piety’ alien to our author. 
Since Judah is not mentioned in the poem, the expression 
“People of Yahweh’? may have seemed objectionable when 
applied to ‘apostate’ North Israel, and hence the scribes, even 
though leaving the expression in v. 11», altered it in vs. 2 and 9 
to “The people: bless ye Yahweh!’’; and in v. 13, where it oc- 
curred at the beginning of a line, they detached DY from that 
line and put it at the end of the preceding one. Then the Maso- 
retes pointed OY in all three cases with games and athnach, thus 
completing the separation of OY from 17.3 

Verse 10. If we adopt the first interpretation, the participles 
are dependent on ’ppin, and 1n’w is rendered with the LXX 
(p0éyéacbe). The meter and the sense would be improved by 
adding an object to this word.‘ If we adopt the second inter- 
pretation, the participles are construed as nouns, and 1M will 
mean ‘‘attend.”” The soph pasug should then be removed. 

nians nuns. On niviny, G. A. Smith says, ‘A form of the 
same root in Arabic, ’ashar, is the name for an ass of a reddish 
colour; but other forms of the root are applied to the braying of 
the ass.”” This being so, NIIN¥ alone could mean ‘tawny asses,” 
and MIMS should be deleted (metri causa) as a gloss. The LXX 
has only one of these words (imofvyiwyr). 

y’19. As a translation for this word, “judgment”’ will not do.s 
Since it presumably describes some means of locomotion, “‘car- 
pets” is incongruous. Meek’s translation, ‘“O riders on tawny 
asses, sitting on robes, and you who travel by the road,” is 
awkward, for one should expect all three participles to be con- 
strued in one and the same way. The LXX rendering, A\aumrnvar, 
“covered chariots’ or ‘“‘wagons,” at least makes sense in the 
context. 


3 It is unnecessary to reject v. 9 with Haupt and Albright as a doublet of 
v. 2. There are doublets in the poem, but I consider v. 9 to be necessary to 
the sense. 

4“Proclaim the war-cry?” Or should we read odip inbw, dip having 
been omitted by haplography and 0 attached to the following word? Others 
suggest reading 11° (sing ye!) for inw. 

5 Cf. Moore, op. cit. p. 148. 
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Verse 11. The first line is half of a distich whose other half 
has been lost. If the lost line preceded this one, the first inter- 
pretation is more likely, and the first two words should be con- 
strued with 13n’; if the lost line followed this one, the second is 
preferable, and the words will be construed with 11v. De- 
pending on which is right, we shall have to emend these two 
words in one of two different ways: bipp. For J, read bipa; 
for II, dip. oxxnn. If J is right, the phrase will mean, ‘With 
as loud a voice as possible.”” Read oxxnn (I Chr 15 24; II 
Chr 5 12; cf. Hos 56) with Graetz and Gressmann.® If JJ is 
right, emend to °»ppnd. 


33n?. Presuming the Masoretic text to be right, we have a 
word found elsewhere only in Jud 11 40, where the older trans- 
lators render it as “lament.”? That meaning is excluded here. 
Modern critics generally render it here as ‘‘rehearse,”’ 7. e., 
“celebrate.”” But Moore says,® ‘3M 11 40 is frequently com- 
pared with Arab. %* iv., ‘eulogize’ (or ‘defame’). But as 
equivalent of Heb. 7” the word is not conceivable in old He- 
brew.” Considering that J) means “a jackal,” might not 7n 
mean ‘‘howl,’”’ and hence either ‘“‘wail’’ (Jud 11 40) or “shout’’ 
(5 11)?? Then the words to be shouted are, ‘“The triumphs of 
Yahweh! The triumphs of His hamlets’’ in Israel!” It is not the 
tale of a past triumph, but a shout to rally the tribes for future 
victories. The subject of the verb is either the commanders or 
the people who have just enlisted at their call. 


In v. 11b, pronounce 77°? with Schnurrer," and add another 
word or two? to round out the meter. 
On the text of v. 12, although neither the Hebrew nor the LXX 


6 See Sellin, op. cit., p. 151. 
7 This word may occur also in Ps 8 2; cf. Montgomery, Record and Revelation, 
- 18, n. 

8 Op. cit. p. 148. 

9 Cf. >>», Is 15 2, 52 5, and the English word “cry.” 

Or perhaps “princes” (2119). The LXX reads dixaro evioxvoay 
(=191 opts). Cf. Sellin pp. 151-152. 

1 Cited by Moore ad loc.; cf. the A. V. 

% The Vulgate adds “et obtinuit principatum.” 

3 But possibly v. 11b is merely a doublet of 13. See Burney and Albright. 
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offers a text that fits the meter, I have nothing original to offer. 
In v. 13, read: 


oa Ssw 1» 
“oraia >" mao 


The poet still thinks of himself as a recruiting officer, mustering 
the clans which Deborah and Barak will lead to war. In v. 14 
he resumes the narrative style, telling what happened in answer 
to the call for recruits, which he has been re-living rather than 
relating. 

Verse sa is too corrupt for certainty in restoration. Of many 
guesses, perhaps Dr. C. J. Ball’s (in Burney’s commentary) is 
as likely as any: 


Dv IN OF28 DF 
yyD OWEN DNS 


The following translation will provide a summary to these 
notes. 


8. <Armourers have they none; 
Armed men have failed from the city >. 
Do I see a shield or a spear 
Among forty thousand in Israel? 
My heart says to [or is with] the commanders of Israel 
Who volunteer among Yahweh’s people: 
(I) (II) 
10. Riding red asses, sitting on | Ye who ride red asses, ye who sit on 
wagons, wagons, 
And walking on the road, And ye who walk on the road, 
proclaim <the war- attend to 
The voice of the conimanders, amid 
watering places, 





With clarion voice, amid 
watering places, 


%4 Point it as jussive of 17. 

18 Cf. Kittel’s apparatus and Moore on vs. 13 and 23. 

6 Unless we follow Albright in changing the perfects in vs. 14-18 to im- 
perfects or imperatives, in which case 14-18 may be a continuation of the 
mustering speech. 
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There let them cry: ‘The triumphs of Yahweh! 
The triumphs of His hamlets in Israel!”’ 
Then shall go down unto the gates 
Yahweh’s people <and win supremacy[?]>. 
Awake, awake, Deborah! 
Waken, waken, utter a song! 
Arise, Barak, ...........%7 
And capture thy captors," son of Abinoam! 
May Israel then come down like nobles! 
May the people of Yahweh come down to me like men!"9 


17 Cf. the LXX. 

18 So the Syriac and Arabic (73). 

19 Although I alone am to blame for the opinions expressed herein, I am 
deeply indebted to the Editor for help in many ways, and to Professor James 
Muilenburg and Dean C. L. Taylor for some helpful suggestions. 





A WEDDING SONG FOR SOLOMON 


ROBERT GORDIS 


JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


AS recently as 1937, in a study of the Song of Songs,’ H. H. 
Rowley came to the conclusion that “there is as yet no gener- 
ally accepted view of the interpretation the book should be given.’” 
While it is true that there is no universally adopted position, 
Rowley’s own excellent discussion makes it clear that there is a 
growing consensus of opinion. Thus he says, “The whole alle- 
gorical view is generally abandoned in modern times.’’> In our 
own day, the allegorical interpretation has, however, been re- 
vived in a new form. The book is regarded as a liturgy of the 
Osiris cult,4 or of the Adonis cult.s This theory has, however, 
for substantial reasons, has found few advocates.*® 
That the book is to be understood literally is now the all but 


universal view. There are, to be sure, varying interpretations, 
but here too, there is growing agreement. The dramatic theory 
in all its varied forms, whether that of Delitzsch, Ewald,7 Renan, 


t “The Interpretation of the Song of Songs’ Journ. of Theol. Studies 38 
[1937] 337-363). 

2 Op. cit., p. 362. 3 Ibid., p. 346. 

4 Cf. N. de Jassy Le Cantique des Cantiques et le Mythe d’Osiris-Hetep (Paris, 
1914). 

5 Cf. T. J. Meek, “‘Canticles and the Tammuz Cult” (AJSL 39 [1922] 1-14; 
see also Meek’s “‘The Song of Songs and the Fertility Cult” (in The Song 
of Songs. A Symposium ed. by W. H. Schoff. Philadelphia, 1924, pp. 48-79); 
and “Babylonian Parallels to the Song of Songs” (JBL 43 [1942] 245-52). 
This view has also been favored with some variations by W. L. Schoff, Ebeling, 
Wittekindt and Waterman. For reference to these and other views on the 
book see the survey of interpretations of Canticles in R. H. Pfeiffer’s Intro- 
duction to the O. T. (New York, 1941) pp. 712-716. 

6 Cf. the trenchant criticism by N. Schmidt (JAOS 46 [1926] 154 ff.) and 
Rowley (op. cit. pp. 359 ff.). 

7 The two dramatic theories of Delitzsch and Ewald are conveniently set 
forth in S. R. Driver, Introd. to the Liter. of the O. T., 12 ed. (New York, 1906) 
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or Hazan, has had distinguished advocates, but, as Rowley 
notes, “its popularity has greatly declined.”’® 

This leaves the field to the theory that the work is a lyrical 
collection. In 1873, Wetzstein published a study of modern 
wedding customs in Syria and two years later, he pointed out 
the relationship of parts of the Song to some of these practices.° 
Following this lead, Budde elaborated the theory with great 
force that the Song is a collection of songs connected with the 
simple wedding ceremonies of the people.'® Rowley notes, how- 
ever, that this theory, too, “is now falling somewhat out of 
fashion.””™ 

The dominant theory, increasingly favored and espoused most 
recently by Rowley and Pfeiffer, recognizes the existence of 
some wedding songs, particularly the wasfs, but regards the book 
basically as a collection of love lyrics. On this view, as Rowley 
puts it, “the book is what it appears to be, lovers’ songs, ex- 
pressing their delight in one another and the warm emotion of 
their hearts. All of the other views find in the Song what they 
bring to it.” 

This theory that the Song of Songs is an anthology of love 


pp. 438-44. The dramatic theory has apparently had a special attraction for 
recent French scholars, as e. g. G. Pouget and J. Guitton (1934) and A. Hazan 
(1936). 

8 Op. cit., p. 351. 

9 “Die Syrische Dreschtafel’’ (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnographie 5 [1873] 270 ff.) 
and in his supplement to Delitzsch’s Commentary on the Song of Songs (1875). 

© Cf., inter alia, his commentary on the Song of Songs in Marti Kurzer 
Hand-Commentar, 1898. 

Rowley, op. cit., p. 356. 

12 Rowley, op. cit., pp. 358, 362; Pfeiffer, op. cit., p. 716. For the sake of 
completeness, attention may be called to the theory most recently advanced 
by N. H. Torczyner in his Hebrew paper, Shir Hashirim (Tel-Aviv 5703). 
He regards the Song of Songs, and for that matter, Psalms, Proverbs, Lamen- 
tations and Koheleth, as originally part of a single Hebrew chronicle, which 
included the prose histories of David, Solomon, etc., as well as these poetical 
units. Later the latter were taken out of their context in the Hebrew chron- 
icles (cf. p. 7). While this theory and many details of his presentation are, 
we believe, not likely to find general acceptance, the paper cited does contain 
some highly illuminating parallels and comments that are of value for the 
exegesis of the book. 
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poems, must explain the seven instances of Solomon’s name 
in the text, (1 1, 5; 3 7, 9, 11; 8 11, 12), since he is neither the author 
of the book, as the traditional view claims, nor its hero as 
maintained by the dramatic theory. The solution generally 
advanced*’ is somewhat as follows. 

In 11 we have a late superscription by an editor — witness 
the use of ’aSer instead of Se used elsewhere in the book. In 
three other passages, the name is authentic: in 1 5 (“Solomonic 
hangings’’), where it is a generic term like our “Louis XIV 
furniture,” and in 8 11 and 12, where Solomon is used to rep- 
resent a possessor of great wealth, as the ancients used“‘ Croe- 
sus” or moderns might use the name of a multimillionaire. These 
authentic occurrences of the name in the text, reinforced by the 
tradition of Solomon as the “great lover” (I Kings 111 1.), 
would naturally suggest that he was also intended by the word 
melekh ‘‘king,” in the text, though the word actually referred 
to the bridegroom. Hence Selomo was added as a gloss, in three 
more verses: 3 7, 9 and 11. 

For all its apparent plausibility, however, this solution is not 
adequate. Not only do we find “Solomon” used without the 
word “‘king”’ in 3 7, but the word “king”’ occurs several times in 
the book without the gloss “Solomon” (1 4, 12; 76). The clue 
to the solution lies in the observation that the only three passages 
in the Book in which Solomon is apparently unauthentic (3 7, 9, 
11) all occur in the same poem. 

This poem (3 6-11) is generally regarded as a rustic wedding 
song.“ But if it be scrutinized carefully, a variety of other 
difficulties become evident: 


1. The poem contains many descriptive traits which literally 
viewed, cannot apply to a simple peasant wedding. The pillars 
of smoke (v. 6) and the sixty heroes trained in war (v. 7), are 


3 E. g. by M. Jastrow, The Song of Songs (Philadelphia, 1921) pp. 47-59. 

™ Cf. R. H. Pfeiffer, op. cit., p. 710. Evidently, however, Pfeiffer senses 
the difficulties, because he describes the song elsewhere (p. 712) as standing 
“apart. [It] may come from a poet not otherwise represented in the book.” 
Nevertheless, he claims that ‘‘no poem in our book resembles the genuine 
Hebrew epithalamium, sung on the occasion of royal nuptials and preserved 
for us as Psalm 45” (p. 711). 
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of course regarded by most scholars as hyberbole. However, 
v.10, “he made its pillars of silver, its top of gold, its seat of 
purple, its inside being inlaid with ivory,”*s is much too explicit 
to be merely the product of a poet’s heightened imagination. 
A country lover migit describe the open fields as his fresh couch, 
the cedars as the walls of his home and the sycamores as its 
furnishings (116+.), but the circumstantial description of a 
luxurious palanquin, far beyond the reach of a rustic couple, 
would be a mockery. 


2. Another difficulty is the strictly national note. Not only 
is reference made to ‘‘the daughters of Jerusalem’’ (3 10) familiar 
from other passages in the Song (2 7; 3 5; 5 s, 16; 8 4), but ‘‘the 
daughters of Zion”’ (3 11) are mentioned only in this poem. Most 
important of all, while the Palestinian locale pervade the entire 
book, the only reference to ‘‘Israel”’ occurs in 3 7. 


3. Moreover, the occurrence of Solomon’s name in these 
verses is not easily solved by deletion. In 3 7, ‘‘king’’ does not 
occur and “Solomon” cannot be deleted, without leaving a 
lacuna. Hence the entire stich ‘must be dropped. In v. 11 the 
deletion of Selomoh irreparably destroys the rhythm of the verse, 
the first half of which is 2:2:2, throughout.** Dropping Selomoh 
would leave it 2:2:1. Even in v. 9, where it is asserted that 
Selomoh should be deleted in order to restore the so-called ginah 
(3:2) rhythm, scholars have been led astray by the accents 
which link hammelekh and Selomoh (munah and zageph qaton). 
Actually, the two words belong to distinct stichs of the verse. 
Another instance of the identical error, committed by the 
Masoretes because they overlooked the poetical structure of a 
passage and ignored the caesura, is to be found in Num 23 7: 


BIPM TID ayio7y2n |! p22 yw OWT 


1 If Graetz’s widely accepted emendation 0°23 for 7378 be followed. 
Torczyner, (op. cit. p. 8 n—1) argues strongly for the reading 0°3NQW) rather 
than 0°37 (Cf. I Kings 10 22 and Am 6 4). 

%6 The second half of the verse consists of stichs of three beats. The use of 
longer stichs is a characteristic mode for bringing a poem to a striking con- 
clusion, as we seek to demonstrate in ‘“‘The Structure of Ancient Hebrew 
Poetry” in the Hebrew Annual Sefer Hashanah Liyehude Amerika 5704 (New 
York, 1944). 
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Here too, balag and melekh moabh are linked by the accents 
(mahpakh and paSta, respectively), but obviously they belong 
to parallel stichs. with the caesura between them. 

Thus our passage, retained unchanged, exhibits the familiar 
3:3, or more probably, the 4:3 rhythm, a well-attested variation 
of the so-called ginah meter.” 

A word is in order on the parallelism, which is of the type 
generally called “climactic,” and for which I prefer the term 
“complementary.” Its characteristic trait lies in having stich 
b repeat in part the ideas in stich a and completing the thought; 
as e. g., Ex 15 16>, the rhythm of which may be schematized as 
abcllabd: 


Map way Way sy || MW yy Wy sy 


(Cf. also Ps 29 1, 8; 93 3, 4; etc.). 

As is true of all types of parallelism, however, the idea repeated 
in the second stich may be expressed by a synonym. What is 
more, only one member of stich a may be parallelled in stich 5, 
so that the type begins to resemble the ‘‘synthetic” or ‘‘formal’’ 
parallelism exhibited by such passages as Ps 26; Prov 15 17; 
Lam 31, 2, 4, etc. It is noteworthy that this type of “‘comple- 
mentary parallelism” is common in cases of ginah rhythm, 
exactly as in our passage. Thus Lam 3 18: 


d ct c b a 
mira nbrin) || my) 728 DN) 


I-said, my-strength is-perished, 
And my-hope, from-the Lord. 


So, too, Lam 3 39: 


d ct c _b a 
rigon-oy 733 I oD OT PND TD 


How (can) a living-man complain, 
A-man, because- of-his-punishment? 


1 Depending on whether 19 My is given one or two beats. The latter seems 
more likely, especially in view of the long word ‘apirion. In any event, while 
the ginah rhythm is prevalent in this poem (as in 5 10 ff,), it should no longer 
be necessary to argue, especially in view of the mounting evidence from 
Ugaritic poetry, that a poet could vary his rhythmic pattern. (cf. 3 11; 5 11, 12, 
etc.). 
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Our passage, likewise, follows this pattern, a b cl] cd: 


d : c b a 
waga sya mbby | abn ibriyy pee 


A palanquin has the king made him, 
Solomon, of the wood of Lebanon. 


In sum, the elimination of Solomon’s name is impossible in one 
passage, difficult in the second, and unnecessary in the third. 


4. Of lesser moment, is the description of the bride as coming 
from the wilderness accompanied by the pillars of smoke, (3 6). 
It is generally argued that midbar means ‘‘meadow”’ rather than 
“‘desert,’’ and that the pillars of smoke are a figure describing 
the perfumes enveloping the bride. 


These difficulties, cumulatively viewed, all point to the con- 
clusion that we have here no song for a rustic wedding, but quite 
the contrary, an epithalamium for a wedding of great luxury, 
one possessing even national significance. In fact, all the details 
cited are easily explained by one assumption — that we have here 
a song composed on the occasion of one of Solomon’s marriages to 
a foreign princess. 

Such a poem has survived in Psalm 45, in which an Israelite 
king is marrying a Phoenician princess. Obviously, these wedding 
songs were sung at different stages of the ceremony. Psalm 45 
is addressed to the king (vv. 3-10) and to his new queen (vv. 11- 
14), perhaps after the ritual has been concluded. Our song, on 
the contrary, is a chorus addressed to the approaching bridal 
procession as it is met upon its arrival. The dating of Psalm 45 
has been the subject of difference of opinion. While some scholars 
refer it to Solomon (Kirkpatrick), to Jehu (Briggs, ICC), to 
Ahab and Jezebel (Hitzig, Buttenwieser), or to Joram and 
Athalia (Delitzsch), Pfeiffer’s judgment that the king’s name 
cannot now be determined is the soundest view. Evidently, 
such compositions must have been common, though only one 
has survived in the Psalter. The preservation of another example 
in the Song of Songs is perfectly natural, in fact even more 
appropriate. 


This suggested origin of our poem explains all its details. 
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The foreign princess is traveling across the desert to join her 
Israelite royal bridegroom (36). Whether from Egypt across 
the Sinai desert or from the east across the Syrian desert, cannot 
be determined. She naturally travels with a large retinue, which 
encamps at night, sending up pillars of smoke,** (v. 6; cf. e. g., 
Ex 13 21). The princess is then borne in a palanquin sent by 
King Solomon, escorted by a guard of honor consisting of sixty 
of the royal bodyguard, ‘‘the heroes of Israel,” (v. 7; cf. II Sam. 
23 8s #.; I Kings 110). The dangers of the night (v. s) against 
which they guard, are, of course, the possibility of attacks by 
bandits who lie in wait for rich caravans, a factor to which 
Morgenstern has called attention in another connection.’? The 
luxurious wedding couch, br‘lt by Solomon, would naturally 
contain the finest cedarwood of Lebanon, one of the by-products 
of Solomon’s commercial relations with Phoenicia. Its decora- 
tions of silver, gold, purple, and ivory (v. 10) would be in keeping 
with Solomon’s luxurious elegance. It is quite likely that the 
preparation of this palanquin for the queen was a task in which 
the noble ladies of Jerusalem participated (v. 11).?° 

This poem, as a Solomonic nucleus, would serve as the basis 
for attributing the entire collection to Solomon, in view of the 
loose ideas of authorship then current. The collection, naturally, 
does not date from a single period. By its very nature, lyric 
poetry is often undatable. Much of the Song of Songs may 
originate in the late period of the monarchy or in post-exilic 
times. But a passage like 641. must go back to a time when 
Tirzah was still the capital of the Northern Kingdom (cf. I Kings 
16 8 £.), a position it maintained from 930 to 880 B.C. E., 
when Omri built Samaria as his capital. Our poem would be 
even earlier — dating from Solomon’s reign, although not writ- 
ten by him. The analogy of the Psalter, which contains material 
from David’s day to the Second Temple is instructive. 


% The kaph in the MT should be read as beth of accompaniment, bethimeroth. 

9 Cf. “Psalm 121” (JBL 58 [1939] 311-323, see p. 316). 

2 It is possible that 'ahabah be construed as an adverbial accusative (“‘lov- 
ingly”); cf. nedhabhah in Hos 145 197} D398 “I shall love them freely.” 
The stich would then be rendered, “Its inside is lovingly inlaid by the daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem.” 
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In giving the poem in ch. 3 this early date, we cannot overlook 
the word ]1°158 in v. 9, often derived from the Greek gopeiov. 
A Greek borrowing in Solomon’s day is not likely, but it is not 
necessary to assume that the song suffered later interpolation. 
This Greek etymology is far from certain, and the derivation 
from the Sanskrit paryanka is preferred on independent grounds 
by many scholars.#7 Solomon’s imports from the East, probably 
including India, are mentioned in I Kings 10 22. They include 
apes (gof=Sanskrit kapi) and peacocks (= Malabar, fogat, 
toghat). 

We thus have in 3 6-11 what is perhaps the oldest poem in the 
collection, a song composed in honor of one of the marriages of 
King Solomon,” who, his reputation for sagacity notwith- 
standing, loved widely and too well. 


2t So Robertson Smith in Yule, Glossary of Anglo-Indian Words, p. 502; 
Brown, Driver, Briggs, Lexicon, s.v. Most recently, Torczyner (op. cit., p. 4, 
n. 1) adduces an Akkadian parallel ap(p)aru meaning “‘hut of reeds’ and also 
“‘thead-covering.” 

22 When this paper was presented at the 1943 meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Literature, my colleague Dr. H. L. Ginsberg, raised the issue of the 
construction moby by in¥® which is Aramaic in origin (cf. Dan 3 26, 4 23) and 
occurs only in late Hebrew as in the Mishnic phrase 02iy 9 13139 and often. 
He therefore suggested that the entire phrase might be deleted, the remainder 
of the verse following perfectly after v. 6 — a procedure previously proposed 
by Jastrow and others. While this is possible, there is the likelihood that the 
poems suffered stylistic modifications during the centuries of their oral trans- 
mission (cf. Torczyner, op. cit., p. 12). Moreover, our knowledge of the 
history of the Hebrew language is still too fragmentary to permit of dogmatic 
assertions regarding “late forms.”” Thus the word 'aSiah occurs only in the 
Hebrew of Ben Sira (503) with no Biblical parallel, but it is found in the 
Mesha Inscription (Line 9) as ’a$uah. The Biblical and Mishnic word nekhasim 
occurs in Josh 22 8. The root kibbel, occurring only in Job 2 10 and Est 9 27 
and regarded as a late Aramaism, was recently found by Albright in the Tell-el 
Amarna Letters (BASOR, 89, Feb. 1943, pp. 29 ff.). The conjunction Se is 
now no longer regarded as a “‘late Aramaism.” The construction in v. 7 may 
therefore be older than is generally believed, especially since there are examples 
of pronominal anticipation in Biblical Hebrew (e. g., Ex 26, 355; Jer 9 14; 
Ez 103). Whichever of these three possibilities is accepted, the evidence that 
the poem describes a wedding of Solomon seems incontrovertible, at least to 
the present writer. 





THE HEBREW WAW CONVERSIVE 
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TN THE Semitic languages there are two chief so-called tense 
forms of the verb, the “‘perfect’”’ which has in general a past 
meaning, and the “imperfect”’ which has ordinarily a present 
or future meaning. In Hebrew we come in contact with a curious 
inversion of these relations. The perfect and imperfect standing 
alone present the conditions indicated above, but when preceded 
by the conjunction meaning ‘and’ the imperfect ordinarily 
assumes a past meaning, and the perfect a present or future 
meaning; in other words the conjunction waw, the so-called 
waw conversive, apparently changes each tense into the other." 
Theconjunction ‘and’ before the imperfect occurs in the form 
ua with doubling of the initial consonant of the imperfect form, 
and this fact has led to the supposition that the doubling hides 
some particle which is responsible for the past meaning.? 
The change of meaning in the perfect with waw, in this case 
in the form yé, is explained as the result of so-called ‘‘polarity” 
or inverse analogy,’ which may be formulated as follows, viz.: 


t Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebrdische Grammatik®??(=G. K.) Leipzig, 1902, 
§ 49. 

2H. Grimme, Grundsziige d. hebréischen Akzent- und Vocallehre, Freiburg 
(Schweiz), 1896, pp. 85-95; cf. also p. 85 n. 

3 For the supposed working of this principle of polarity cf. C. Meinhof, 
“Das Ful in seiner Bedeutung fiir die Sprachen der Hamiten, Semiten, und 
Bantu” (ZDMG 65 [1911] 177-220); C. Brockelmann, “‘Semitische Analogie- 


bildungen,” (ibid. 67 [1913] 107-112); W. H. Worrell, “The Formation of 
271 
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if a form x has a meaning x’ and a form y a meaning y’, a change 


in x producing the meaning of y, viz., y’, will produce when 
applied to y the meaning of x, viz. x’. The African language Ful 
is supposed to present the best instances of this process; here 
for example, nouns denoting human beings have one series of 
initials e. g., k, g, d, etc. in the singular, corresponding to h, w, 7, 
etc. in the plural, while nouns belonging to the non-human class 
reverse this relationship, using h, w, 7, etc. in the singular, and 
k, g, d, etc. in the plural. 


None of the explanations given for the past meaning of the 
conjunction ya and doubling are at all convincing, nor is it by 
any means certain that analogical processes ever work in the 
Moreover none of the 


inverse manner posited for “‘polarity.’ 
explanations take account of the difference in the vocalization 
of the conjunction, nor of the accent shift in different directions 
in the two forms. The following article is an attempt to offer 
a new explanation for the phenomena connected with waw 
conversive which shall consider duly all the factors involved. Any 


Arabic Broken Plurals” (AJSL 41 [1924-25] 179-182); F. Miiller, Grundriss 
der Sprachwissenschaft, III, 1 (Wien 1884) pp. 4, 5. Contrast E. A. Speiser, 
“The Pitfalls of Polarity” (Language 14 [1938] 187-202). I agree thoroughly 
with Speiser that there is no such thing as polarity or polar analogy as an 
independent principle. Speiser shows that there is no necessity for supposing 
its operation in most of the cases where it is assumed. It may be rejected as 
a linguistic principle on broader grounds. Analogical change seems to be 
always the result of a simple proportion, set up, unconsciously of course, in 
the mind of the speaker, three existing semantically related forms giving rise 
to a fourth, the analogical form, e. g. kill: killed :: buy: ? (? =buyed). For the 
human mind to go through the mental gymnastics implied by “polarity’’ in 
producing an analogical form seems to be entirely contrary to the direct way 
in which the mind regularly works in any case of linguistic change. When the 
principle appears to work as in Ful, the change must have its basis in some 
simple analogy which is not evident on the surface, or more likely be the result 
of a succession of such simple analogies. 
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explanation which is worthy of the name must in the first place 
be in agreement with what is known of the origin and develop- 
ment of the Semitic verb, and must secondly conform to the 
accepted principles of linguistic development. 

The two tense forms of Semitic employ different methods in 
indicating person, one being characterized by prefixed particles 
denoting person, one characterized by similar suffixed personal 
particles. Both tense forms may apparently be used for any time, 
past, present, or future, and it is difficult to assign any single 
principle which differentiates their uses in all cases. The chief 
attempt to set up such a principle is to be found in the theory 
which until recently was universally accepted, that the difference 
between the two forms is not one of tense or point of time, but 
one that concerns aspect, that feature of verb meaning which 
has to do with the continuity of time. The form with prefixed 
personal elements, the so-called imperfect, was supposed to 
denote incompleteness of action, without regard to the point 
of time or tense; the one with suffixed particles, the so-called 
perfect, completeness of action with the same disregard of tense 
meaning.‘ A priori it is unlikely that such an exclusively as- 
pectual distinction should be made by any language, with a 
complete disregard of the simpler and more obvious tense distinc- 
tions. The Slavic languages, which are particularly sensitive 
to aspectual distinctions, present these always combined with 
distinctions based on point of time.s 

The search for such a single principle of division must of 
necessity, it would seem, be a vain one. The two verb forms 
were apparently developed in primitive Semitic at different 

4Cf. S. R. Driver, A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew, 2nd ed. 
Oxford, 1881, Chap. 1; also H. Reckendorf, Die Syntaktischen Verhdltnisse des 
Arabischen, Leiden, 1898, pp. 52-4, § 28. 


5 Cf. E. Berneker, Russische Grammatik, Samm]. Géschen, Leipzig, 1897, 
pp. 139-144. 
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periods and have followed different courses of evolution in the 
various languages. 


It seems most probable that the imperfect was the more 
original verb form as claimed originally by Paul Haupt® and 
as more recently advocated by Bauer.’? As stated by Bauer, 
the fact that the imperative, undoubtedly one of the most 
primitive of all verb forms, belongs to the imperfect system, 
consisting of the imperfect stem without preformatives, would 
seem to be definite evidence that the imperfect is the older of the 
two forms. To this may be added the additional evidence that 
participles and infinitives are likewise from this stem, that formal 
modal distinctions when they are developed occur only in this 
stem, that imperfect forms perform all the chief verbal functions 
in Assyrian. The perfect, on the other hand, regularly occurs 
(in all those languages where it is fully developed) as an isolated 
verb form with ordinarily no derivatives, and in Akkadian it 
is not really a fully developed tense form at all, being confined 
as the so-called permansive to stative and passive significations. 
The claim of the imperfect, therefore, to be the original Semitic 
verb form seems to be almost beyond question. The view is not 
necessarily shaken by the evidence presented by Egyptian,® 
where there is no imperfect, and where the perfect occurs in a 
stage of development similar to that found in Akkadian — even 
though Egyptian represents a very primitive form of Semitic. 
The presence of forms corresponding to the imperfect in many of 
the Hamitic languages,? which are closely related to Egyptian, 


6 Cf. Paul Haupt ‘‘The Oldest Semitic Verb-Form” (JRAS N.S. 10, 244- 
251). 

7 Cf. Hans Bauer “Die Tempora im Semitischen” (BA 8 [1910] 1-53). 

* Cf. Erman, “Agyptische Grammatik 1°° Aufl., Berlin 1894, §§ 163-171; 
2° Aufl., Berlin 1902, §§ 178-182; 3°° Aufl., Berlin 1911, §§ 274-7. 

9 Cf. Barton, Semitic and Hamitic Origins, Philadelphia, 1934, table 1 
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would seem to indicate that in the case of Egyptian the older 
imperfect forms were entirely superseded by a special Egyptian 
development with suffixed pronominal elements. That such a 
complete loss of the chief verb form of a language and its re- 
placement by a later verbal development is perfectly possible 
is indicated by Modern Syriac’® where the old Semitic perfect 
and imperfect have completely disappeared, only the old impera- 
tive being retained; and in Coptic" where except in a mere 
handful of cases the common Egyptian verb forms with suffixed 
personal element have entirely vanished from the scene. 

The existence of a rudimentary perfect, however, in both 
Akkadian (permansive) and Egyptian (pseudo-participle),” both 
of which represent very ancient forms of Semitic, would seem 
to indicate likewise a very ancient origin for the perfect. The 
perfect then is to be regarded as a parent Semitic verb form but 
not the most ancient or original. This position the weight of 
evidence forces us, as stated above, to award to the imperfect. 


That it is possible for a single verb form to be used unchanged 
in all tense relations, the time of the expression being denoted 
by the known situation or by words of time, is shown by the 


(in pocket); Friedrich Miiller, Grundriss d. Sprachwissenschaft 111 2 (Wien, 
1887), pp. 276-7, 283-4. 

10 Cf, Néldeke, Grammatik d. Neusyrischen Sprache, Leipzig, 1868, p. 211. 

™ Cf. Steindorff, Koptische Grammatik, Berlin, 1894, §§ 247-52. 

12 Cf. Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik 1 Aufi. and Eng. ed. Berlin, 1889, 
§ 87; 2°¢ Aufl. Berlin, 1906, §§ 116-7; Erman, Agypt. Gram. 1° Aufl. §§ 208-19; 
2°* Aufl. §§ 226-35; 3°° Aufl. §§ 325-37. Delitzsch gives permansives only 
of forms kaSid and kaSud, corresponding to Hebr. kabed, gaton, though implying 
the former existence of kaSad, which he thinks (probably incorrectly) is pre- 
served in the present i-kaSad. The form kaSad, however, does occur in Old 
Assyrian and Old Babylonian with the same kind of stative meanings as 
kaSid, kaSud, e. g. balat ‘is alive’; wagar ‘is precious’; watar ‘is preeminent’; 
nakar ‘is hostile’ (I am indebted to a letter from Professor Julius Lewy of the 
Hebrew Union College, for the information concerning permansive kaSad). 
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fact that this condition prevails in many languages, e. g., in 
Chinese, Siamese, Annamite, Malay, Samoan, etc. This was 
in all probability the original status of the Semitic imperfect, 
it was what might be designated an omnitemporal form, and 
might denote, past, present, or future time with equal facility. 

The perfect, to judge from its meaning in the oldest Semitic 
(Akkadian and Egyptian) must have been stative in character, 
originally perhaps also without regard to tense; practically a 
predicate adjective in verbal form as in many Amerindian 
languages.“ In the later history of Semitic, however, in Hebrew, 
Aramaic, Arabic, and Ethiopic, it develops in some way a 
distinctly past significance, the origin of which does not appear.*s 


%3 Cf. J. Summers, A Handbook of the Chinese Language, Parts I and II, 
Oxford, 1863, p. 69; F. J. Wershoven, Lehr- und Lesebuch d. Siamesischen 
Sprache (Hartleben), p. 79; A. Dirr, Theoretischpraktische Grammatik d. 
Annamitischen Sprache (Hartleben), pp. 20-1; A. Seidel, Praktische Grammatik 
d. Malayischen Sprache (Hartleben), p. 50 ff. 

«4 Cf. F. Boas, Handbook of American Indian Languages (=Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bulletin 40, Parts I and II) Part I, Washington, 1911, 
pp. 146, 717, 850; Part II, Washington, 1922, pp. 255 f.; cf. also F. Miiller, 
Grundriss, 11.1 (Wien 1882) p. 182 mid., and pp. 196, 216, 227, 233, 263, 278, 
334, 340 and n., 365, 371, 383, 391, 398, 409, 413, 425. 

ts The complicated explanation of the origin of the perfect gatal and of its 
assumption of a past meaning given by Speiser in ‘Pitfalls of Polarity,’’ pp. 
196-9, can hardly be correct, as it does not take into consideration all the 
factors in the case. In the first place, the chiastic distribution of characteristic 
vowels (active perfect a, imperfect 7, u; stative perfect 7, u, imperfect a) 
which is fundamental in his explanation is found in its complete form only 
in one language, Hebrew, and here the a imperfect corresponding-to u perfect 
occurs with only five verbs; only two of these tigtan and tiSgal (the other three 
are jé’Or, tébds, jukal) fit perfectly in the chiastic pattern. Moreover in Arabic 
where the u perfect is quite common, its corresponding imperfect is invariably 
an u imperfect. It is quite possible that Hebrew imperfects like gigtan owe 
their a to the analogy of the far commoner a imperfects of the stative verbs 
with 7 perfect. The original quality of the characteristic vowel of imperfects 
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It must have been after the development of the perfect into a 
past tense that the imperfect for the most part gave up its past 
meaning and was confined to a present-future-modal meaning, 
preserving, however, here and there vestiges of its past significa- 
tion. 

A study of the uses of the imperfect in Hebrew reveals that the 
imperfect with waw conversive is not the only case where the 
imperfect has a past meaning, the same past meaning is found 
in the imperfect after several other words (adverbs and con- 
junctions), viz., I$, O90, 0503, TY. It would seem that the 
past meaning of the imperfect after waw conversive is just a 
similar survival, in connection with another conjunction, of a 
more primitive signification. 


The conjunction 1 before the imperfect with past meaning is 
regularly spelt .1, i. e. with @ vowel and doubling of the following 
consonant,"? e.g. 81p*1 Gen 1 8; b4234 Gen 1 7; DN") Gen 1 6. 


corresponding to u perfects, on the basis of our present knowledge must be 
considered uncertain. Secondly Speiser’s scheme overlooks the evidence of 
such adjectives as hakim, hazadq, which imply stative perfects of the type 
gatal; cf. my article ‘‘The So-Called Intransitive Verbal Forms in Semitic, 
Part I Hebrew” (JAOS 24 [1903] 153 [9], n. 1). Finally the actual existence 
of stative a permansives in Old Assyrian (cf. n. 12) is not mentioned. The 
origin of the a perfect form does not present any particular difficulty. It must 
have been originally a verbalized predicate adjective as in the case of qatil 
and gatul. The problem is to explain its active past meaning. Perhaps the 
active meaning is connected in some way with the form of the nomina opificum 
(qattal), which has a vocalization. 

6 Cf. G. K., § 107c. 

1 The cases in which .] with imperfect is employed where } with either im- 
perfect or perfect would seem more natural, are usually those which follow 
perfects that have less usual meanings of the perfect (viz., present perfect, 
general present, future = prophetic perfect), or a participle expressing similar 
ideas. The possibility of mispointing (.] instead of }) must also be considered 
here. Cf. G. K., § 111r-x; Driver, Tenses, §§ 79-82. 
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When the imperfect with this conjunction has a present-future- 
modal meaning the conjunction is regularly } (ué), e.g., 
12°") ‘and they will refresh (=that they may refresh)’ Lam 1 19. 
Moreover when the perfect with waw conversive assumes an 
imperfect (present-future-modal) meaning, it is to be noted that 
the conjunction has likewise the form }," e. g., nodm ‘and I 
will go’ Jud 1 3. 

The conclusion certainly is possible that the difference in the 
. meaning of these verbal forms lies not in the verbal forms them- 
selves, but in the form of the preceding enclitic conjunction, 
with vocalization ya giving the verbal form a past meaning, with 
vocalization 4é imparting an imperfect (present-future-modal) 
meaning; and such indeed appears to be the case. If this hypoth- 
esis is correct, there are a number of morphological features of 
these forms with waw conversive which must be capable of 
explanation on this basis. These are, viz.: 


a) the vocalization a with 1 and imperfect (in general) 

b) the doubling of the consonant after va 

c) the vocalization d with 1 in the 1. sg. imperfect (with past 
meaning) 

d) the vocalization @ with monosyllabic perfects (with im- 
perfect meaning), and a before 7 of perfect Hiphil 

e) the recessive accent of the imperfect 

.f) the progressive accent of the perfect. 


The vocalization a is a preservation of the original vowel of 
the conjunction (cf. Arabic and Ethiopic ya, Syriac ya before 
words with Shewa in the initial syllable, e. g., ya-gtal (<ua- 
gétal). This must have been preserved in Hebrew (as in Syriac) 
under certain phonetic conditions, and then extended by analogy 


%8 Cf. Driver, Tenses, Chap. V. 
1% Cf. G. K., § 49h. 
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to other forms. It seems not unlikely that the a vocalization 
was preserved originally in imperfect forms with Shewa in the 
initial syllable, e. g., ya-igattel, ya-tgattel, ya-'gattel, ya-ngattel, 
(<ua-tegattel, ya-tegattel, etc.). The ya would naturally be 
preserved in forms with initial ¢ and n, viz. yatqattel, yanguttel. 
The contraction of yai to yé in the forms with initial 7 was 
probably prevented by the analogy of the ¢ and m forms, or by 
the analogy of other forms of 3. sg. m. imperfect, or by both. 
The doubling of the consonant following ya seems to »e only an 
orthographic doubling to conform such a pronunciation as 
ya-tigt6l, in which the short full vowel a stands in an open syl- 
lable, to Masoretic spelling rules requiring such a vowel to stand 
in a closed syllable, viz. uajjigtol. It is also possible that this 
orthographic doubling was originally a sign of the secondary 
accent, on the second syllable before the primary.”° 

The vocalization @ of the conjunction 1 preceding the 1. sg. 
may have had one of two origins. The normal phonetic develop- 
ment of ua’gattel would be ydgattel with quiescence of the &, 
viz. Sup; the d, thus originating, may then have been extended 
to all other forms of 1. sg., e. g. bypN). It is also possible, how- 
ever, that the artificial doubling in forms like bupy, bupn), was 
treated, as was regularly the case, like a real doubling, this con- 
ception resulting in the change of a to @ before 8 as it is regularly 
before originally doubled 8, e. g. }82° (<géma”’in). 


If the theory that ya with @ vocalization implies a past 
meaning, and ye with @ vocalization, an imperfect meaning, 
is correct, the question might arise as to why certain perfects 
preceded by 1 with a@ vocalization (e. g., M9}, NiN01) have 
not a past meaning. Now, 1} with a (—) was the regular representa- 
tion of } before an accented syllable (e. g. 1] 310), and 1 with a, 


20 Cf, My article ‘The Origin and Development of the Hebrew Daghesh” 
(JBL 52 [1943] 93-4). 
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the regular representation of } before a laryngeal with —. So it is 
not surprising that they should be regarded as the equivalents of 
} before perfects of such forms, and that their a vocalization 
should not have interfered with the usual change of perfect 
meaning to imperfect meaning; just as similarly the change of 
} to } before labials (e. g. N13) fails to interfere with this change. 
That is to say all perfects with 1 tended to assume an imperfect 
meaning, those with ye as a result of the vocalization é, those 
with ud, ya before h, and a@ before labials, by analogical exten- 
sion of the imperfect meaning to perfects with all forms of the 
conjunction 1.7" 


« The process of changing the meaning of the perfect after ué to the meaning 
of an imperfect was apparently never completely carried out. There are a 
number of passages in both the earlier and the later books of the Bible where 
the perfect preceded by wé retains its perfect meaning. In Ecclesiastes all 
perfects with ué have perfect meaning and are without progressive accent, 
and there are only three cases of imperfects with ua (1 17; 41, 7), cf. Driver, 
Tenses, § 133, p. 191. In the Mishna waw conversive with both perfect and 
imperfect has disappeared completely (cf. Albrecht, Neuhebrdische Grammatik, 
Miinchen, 1913, p. 144, § 104). In the later books of the Old Testament 
these perfect forms disclose the beginning of the tendency which finally resulted 
in Ecclesiastes in the practically complete — and in the Mishna, in the com- 
plete — loss of waw conversive. In the earlier books the existence of such 
forms seems, however, to represent a vacillation in usage (probably dialectic) 
between the normal past meaning of ué and perfect and the secondary, present- 
future-modal meaning due to the opposition of ua (past sign) and 4é (present- 
future-modal sign). For a discussion of these forms cf. Driver, Tenses Chap. 
IX, §§ 130-3. 

The persistence of the imperfect with ya in a past sense in all the later books 
except Ecclesiastes, (op. cit. § 133; ua+imperfect occurs only three times) 
would seem to imply that the loss of the special meaning of waw conversive 
began in the perfect forms, where it was apparently never completely estab- 
lished, and that when thus the normal meaning of these perfect forms with 
ué was once more restored, the competition of the two past forms 4é-gdtal 
and ua-{igtol, coupled with the influence of the present-future-modal ué-gigtol, 
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The imperfect forms with waw conversive have in many cases 
the accent on the penult instead of on the ultima, the so-called 


finally led to the conquest of the logical ué-g@tal (past) over the illogical 
ua-jjigtél, and waw conversive with the imperfect also disappeared. Ecclesiastes 
with only three cases of imperfects with ua in contrast to numerous perfects 
with ué with past meaning exhibits this competition in its last stages. 

These perfects with past meaning are in most cases forms which already 
have ultimate accent (cf. Driver, Tenses, §§ 132-3). Such perfect forms based 
on forms with normal penultimate accent (e. g. nbup) regularly retain this 
accent with 1. Omitting those cases which are also in pause (e. g. Is 1 2; Ez 17 24) 
examples occur I Sam 3 13; 12 2; 17 35; II Sam 7 11; I Kings 3 11; Is 43 12; 44 8; 
Ez 17 2; 37 7, 10; Ps 20 9; 26 3; 28 7; 38 9; 50 21; 86 13; 131 2; Job 10 15; 16 15; 
Dan 8 27; I Chr 29 17; II Chr 7 12. The only case with progressive accent that 
I know is "A708 Jer 20 9. 

Some of these perfects with past meaning denote actions or states con- 
temporaneous with the preceding perfect or past tense form, and not a fol- 
lowing action (cf. Driver, Tenses, § 132), but that this is not the explanation 
of the use of the forms seems evident from the many instances where it does 
not apply, enumerated in Driver’s following paragraph, and by the fact that 
similar contemporaneous actions are added in a number of cases by waw 
conversive with the imperfect (cf. Obs. at end of § 132). 

These perfects after simple stative perfects, which regularly have a present 
meaning (cf. G. K., § 106 g), have a similar present meaning e. g., nah nyprt 
I Sam 12 2; 1991 DDN Is 29 20. 

The difference in meaning between the two kinds of perfect with } is evi- 
dently due to the character of the preceding verb. When this verb is imperfect 
(future-modal) or imperative in meaning the perfect with } has an imperfect 
meaning, when it is perfect in meaning (simple perfect or waw conversive with 
imperfect) the perfect with } has the normal past meaning of the perfect, when 
it is stative with a present meaning, the second verb is also stative present. 
The possibility of retaining the normal meaning of the perfect (past in most 
cases, present with stative verbs) with | after a past tense (simple perfect or 
imperfect with waw conversive) or after a stative perfect, must always have 
been present in the language, and the imperfect with waw conversive was prob- 
ably never able to completely oust it from use; in fact it could logically hardly 
take the place of a stative perfect after another such perfect, although it 
occasionally seems to do so. Such perfect forms with } with preserved perfect 
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recessive accent.” There are apparently two distinct classes of 
these forms, viz., 


a) the imperfects of verbs wh e. g. by) 


b) imperfects with open penults, e. g. Tosh, 373) 

In imperfects with closed penult there is ultimate, not pen- 
ultimate accent; e. g., bbp, bap, etc. Moreover in pause 
there is no recession of the accent, e. g. NS"). As the recession 
of the accent, except in imperfects wh takes place only when 
the penult is an open syllable, and fails to take place even in that 
case when the imperfect stands last in the sentence, in pause, 
it seems that we have here nothing but a stereotyped accent ° 
shift based on the familiar 1M8 NDI (8"3).23_ The shift of accent 
must have taken place at first only when imperfects with open 
penult were followed by an accented syllable as in regular cases 
of 8"), i.e. in such combinations as 19 798"), al) aw, etc. On 
the basis of these combinations the recessive accent came to be 
regarded as a characteristic of all imperfect forms with waw 
conversive that had an open penult with full vowel (not Shewa), 
without regard to whether they were followed by a word with 
accented initial syllable or not, e.g. YIS2 30"), orbs pr). 

In the case of the imperfects of the Qal and of the causative 
conjugations of "% verbs with waw conversive, we seem to have 
a preservation of the original accent on the preformative of the 
imperfect, viz. 7#glai which became in turn #iglé, ziglé, iigl and 
finally zigel (53%) with shortening and ultimate loss of the final 
vocalic element and development of secondary vowel between 
the two consonants of the resulting final consonantal group; 


meaning furnished the starting point for the tendency that finally, as stated 
above, resulted in the complete loss, not only of converted perfects, but also 
of converted imperfects, which we find in the Mishna. 

2 Cf. G. K., §§ 49d; 29p. 

3 Cf. G, K., § 29e. 
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similarly causative jéglai >iegel (ds). In the case of the intensive 
conjugations the accent seems to have been shifted to the vowel 
before the doubled consonant, e.g. iégdéllaj which became 
jégdlle > iégdllé>jegdll>jégél (4). In the Niphal imperfect, 
e. g. mop we have apparently the only case of INN ND) in wb 
verbs. Such imperfects, having an open penult with full vowel, 
would be subject to recessive accent just like 18"), etc. With the 
shift of accent to the penult the final syllable would be lost in 
the same way as above. 

The imperfect forms of °"Y verbs used after waw conversive, 
e.g., OP*}, OP, are based not on the usual imperfects with 
long vowel, but on old biconsonantal forms with short vowel 7 
and u (e.g. Op?<szaqgum; Op?<iagim). Similarly the Hiphil 
imperfects consecutive corresponding to forms with 7, e.g. 
Sup, are based not on these secondary forms with 7 (due to 
analogy with Hiphils \"Y) but on the more original imperfect 


with 4 (e. g., 9Yp? <iagtil). 

The identity of all these consecutive imperfect forms cord, 
"y, t-Hiphils) with jussive forms is due to the fact that they 
represent two different semantic developments of the same 
omnitemporal imperfect forms.*4 


In the 1. sg. of consecutive imperfects, the verbs wb regularly 
retain their ending 7, and the forms with long vowel are usually 
employed in verbs °)"Y and in Hiphils, e. g. T8718}, DIPN}, b pe, 
and there is ordinarily no recession of the tone. Moreover forms 
with final 7— corresponding to the so-called cohortative are also 
common in both 1. sg. and 1. pl.*5 All this would seem to mark 


some special emphasis or intensification connected with the first 


4 Cf. Driver, Tenses, §§ 70-1. 

2s The cohortative forms in 7~ of verbs 4 are rare, occuring in only three 
passages, none of which has waw conversive, viz. NYYN Ps 119 117; MN 
Ps 77 4; and nypwn Is 41 2. 
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person.” The explanation given by August Miiller for the use 
of the cohortative form?’ is probably correct. He states, that 
as the cohortative had become practically the first person of the 
jussive, and the forms of the imperfect consecutive of the third 
and second person were identical with the jussive forms, the 
cohortative naturally came to be used also as the first person 
imperfect consecutive. 

The problem of the forward shift of accent in the perfect with 
waw conversive is one of considerable complexity. In the regular 
verb in forms with penultimate accent the shift takes place 
regularly in the second person singular masculine and first person 
singular, but not in first person plural. There is ordinarily no 
shift in Hiphil perfect forms 3. sg. f. and 3. pl., and it is often lack- 
ing in paroxytone perfect forms of verbs "5, "5. When these 


forms occur in pause, where a more original accentuation is 
regularly preserved (cf. 1p, 77133, 1Hp", MNS), or are subject 


to 8"), there is ordinarily no progression of the accent.?* More- 
over there are many cases in which the perfect with 1 has not a 
present-future-modal meaning, but a past meaning, in which 
forms there is regularly no progression of the accent (cf. n. 21). 
This difference in the meaning of yé+perfect is probably dia- 
lectical. 

A possible reason for the oxytone accent of these perfect 
forms which have become imperfects in meaning, may be found 
in the regular accentuation of the ultima in the synonymous 
imperfect with }. As a result of the influence of these imperfect 
forms the oxytone accent came to be regarded as a characteristic 
of verb forms with } which have imperfect (present-future-modal) 
meaning, and so is extended to perfect forms with } that are not 


% Cf. Driver, Tenses, § 72. 
7 In Luth. Zeitschrift, 1877, p. 206, mentioned by Driver, Tenses § 72, p 97. 
% Cf. G. K., § 49 h, k, 1. 
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already oxytone. In Qal perfects with } with progressive accent, 
the Qameg of the first syllable is retained by the analogy of 
other perfect forms where this Qameg is pretonic (e.g. bap, 
n>ép), just as in the case of 3. f. sg. and 3. pl. (nowp, yup); 
this long vowel thus analogically preserved two places before 
the primary accent, naturally takes a secondary accent, marked 
by Metheg. 

If we assume the correctness of the above theory, the irreg- 
ularity with which this rule of progressive accent is carried out 
would seem to indicate that as a result of the analogical influence 
of the accentuation of the imperfect every perfect form with 
} tended to assume ultimate accent, but that this regular pro- 
gression was interfered with and prevented in many cases by a 
variety of reasons.?9 


29 Cyrus Gordon, in his stimulating article ‘‘The Accentual Shift in the 
Perfect with Waw Consecutive” (JBL 57 [1938] 319-325), attempts to give 
a phonetic explanation for these irregularities. He deserves credit for calling 


attention to the unscientific character of the explanations given by most 
grammarians for the exceptions to the rule of progression (p. 320), and for 
describing the general difference in the syllabic patterns of the perfects that 
conform to the rule, and those that-do not, but the rule that he sets up (viz., 
The shift occurs when, and only when, (a) the penult is a closed syllable or 
(b) the penult and antepenult are both naturally long syllables) while in general 
in conformity with the facts, and a great improvement over former suggestions, 


is still a descriptive grammatical rule, and not a clear-cut phonetic law. In 
assuming a phonetic difference between naturally and secondarily long syl- 
lables, where the difference is only one of origin and history, he falls into an 
error similar to those of his predecessors. Moreover he fails to give due weight 
to the number and character of the exceptions to his rule. It is curious that 
Gordon nowhere discusses forms of the type ué-higtild, ué-higtila, which in 
the overwhelming majority of instances are without progression, and so 
violate his rule. I know of only two cases of progression in these Hiphil forms 
in the dozens that occur, 79°13 Ex 26 33; mean Lev 15 29 (these are men- 
tioned p. 324, n. 8). 
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The invariable lack of progression in all perfect forms of 1. pl. 
may be due to the influence of the penultimate accentuation of 
NIN, whereas the ultimate accentuation of 3x, °538, TAN did 
not interfere with the progression in the 1. and 2. sg.3° 

The fairly consistent lack of the progressive accent in Hiphil 
3. f. sg. and 3. pl. and in verbs x", "5 1. and 2. sg. (e. g. n>-dpm, 
Spm, *nxsm1, m°Sn) may be due primarily to the fact that 
the long open penultimate syllable in these forms tends to 
preserve the original accentuation.** 

In the Hiphil forms the lack of progression is secondarily 
obstructed by the tendency to put the accent on the charac- 
teristic 7 of the form, the same tendency which gives rise to the 
forms higtila and higtila instead of higtél4, higtéli. In forms of 
verbs 8"9 and "5 and those of verbs y"y with open penult, 
the progression takes place in many cases when the antepenult 
is a closed syllable as in bn Ez 325; 157) Gen 17 20; 
Hipm Ez 41. This is probably because the special stress on the 
closed syllable, resulting in a secondary accent, helps the ten- 
dency towards progression, giving rise to the common accentual 
patterns yé-gillétd, ué-higlétd, etc., the same pattern as that 
presented by forms of 1.sg. and 2. m.sg., e.g. ué-qdtalté. In 
such perfects the progression regularly fails to take place when 
the antepenult is an open syllable with pretonic Qameg, e. g., 
NNTP) Ez 38 21; M87) Deut 2111. As there are a number of 
cases with long open antepenult in which the same accent 
pattern results as with closed antepenult, e. g., HYD II Sam 


roar 


7 12; ANSI) Num 20s (here in the open syllable according to 


3° Cf. Bauer u. Leander, Historische Grammatik der Hebréischen Sprache, 
Halle a. S., 1918, §42 y. This lack of progressive accent in 1. pl. is not a matter 
of accident or the result of indecision in the application of the rule, as there 
are over fifty of such forms, in no single case with progressive accent; it is 
probably an arbitrary artificial Masoretic rule. 

3 Cf. Ungnad, Hebraische Grammatik, Tiibingen, 1912, § 295, p. 113. 
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rule the secondary accent is marked with Metheg), it is difficult 
to understand why the same accent pattern was not established 
in this case also. If the punctators distinguished between original 
and secondary long vowels, as they apparently did in this case, 
this distinction was an artificial one based on. the punctators’ 
knowledge of the history of the forms, and does not represent 
the operation of any phonetic law. This rule then would be 
arbitrary and artificial like the lack of progression in 1. pl. 
perfect, and like the regular insertion of Daghesh forte conjunctive 
after imperfects and participles in 7— from verbs hy 32 

In verbs °"\") the accent is sometimes shifted from open penult 
in the 3. f. sg. and 3 pl., e. g. mAN Is 11 12, 15 Lev 26 36; some- 
times not, e. g., 77011 Sam 16 23, 1p) Nu 30s, with no apparent 
reason for the difference. 


It is probable that perfect consecutive forms in which the 
progression of the accent was nullified by 8" like m3 °n*innwm 
II Kings 5 18; ny nypn II Sam 6 22; 45 nA Ex 33 14; or 
by pause as in °M91 Gen 19 19; M’SMN I Sam 19 2 contributed to 
the retention of the pattern with penultimate accent; perhaps 
also those perfect forms normally with penultimate accent, 
which retain their past meaning with }, and are regularly without 
progression, contributed to the same end (cf. n. 21). 

An initial laryngeal is supposed to attract to the ultima the 
accent of a word accented on the penult, though why such an 
initial laryngeal in an unaccented syllable should have such an 
effect is not clear.33 This pseudo-phonetic principle, however, 


32 Cf. my article on Daghesh (see n. 20), p. 102. 

33 Cf. M. Lambert, Traité de Grammaire Hébraique, Paris, 1931, § 140, p. 62. 
This rule is supposed to explain the final accent of 709, but 759 also occurs 
before other initials, and 19 before laryngeals (cf. § 279, p. 127 and n. 2). 
For a possible explanation of the forms of 7105 cf. my article on Daghesh (see 
n. 20), p. 95, n. 7. Practically all the other forms cited by Lambert are 
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is employed by Gordon to explain a number of exceptions to 
his rule.* 

The fact that none of these rules, with the exception of that 
concerning 1. pl., are carried out with absolute consistency 
emphasizes the fact that the progressive accent is not the result 
~ of a phonetic process, and points towards analogy as the moving 
force as assumed here. The following phonetic principle, however, 
seems to be involved, viz., there is a strong tendency to shift the ac- 
cent from a closed penultimate syllable, and a contrasting tendency to 
retain it on a long open penult. (With this tendency of the progres- 
sive accent to avoid closed syllables and prefer long open syllables 
may be compared the fact that both in cases of 8") and with 
waw conversive the shifting accent recedes only to an open syl- 
lable). Moreover a strong tendency is also to be noticed in all 
strictly triconsonantal perfects (i.e. all except those of verbs 
y"y and "Y) to form the accentual pattern exemplified by 


A>up, i.e.yé+secondary accent+ unaccented syllable+ primary 


3. pl. perfects Qal or 2. sg. emphatic imperatives of verbs "\"y, e. g., pf. ov 
Gen 40 15; impr. m0 Judg 418. In the case of the perfects perhaps some 
confusion with similar perfect forms of verbs °"9, in the case of imperatives, 
with strong emphatic imperatives like 7509, is responsible for the unusual 
accentuation. In the case of AY (mW), Ps 90 8, it is to be noted that "AY also 
occurs in Ps 73 28, not followed by laryngeal; perhaps there is some confusion 
here with the converted perfect with é, cf. *AW) Ex 23 31. 

That a laryngeal does sometimes affect accentuation seems to be true. In 
Ethiopic a laryngeal! apparently has the effect of attracting the accent to a 
following vowel in noun forms, where the accent is free (i. e. not bound to any 
special syllable), e. g., ser‘dt ‘institution, law,’ gan’di ‘zeal,’ ba’dt ‘entrance’ 
(feminine forms usually have penultimate accent); but this of course is a 
different phonetic situation from that envisaged in Hebrew, where the laryn- 
geal follows the shifted accent and is besides not in the same word, but in the 
following; cf. Dillmann-Bezold Grammatik d. Athiopischen Sprache, Leipzig, 
1899, § 48; Trumpf “Uber den Accent im Athiopischen” (ZDMG 28, 531). 

4 Cf. op. cit., p. 324 and n. 8. 
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accent. These tendencies are interfered with by various analogies 
and by empirical puristic Masoretic rules (cf. above).3 


3s The irregularity of the carrying out of this principle of progressive accent 
and the impossibility of reducing all the cases to any one phonetic principle, 
is illustrated in detail in the following outline. 

Perfect forms with penultimate accent, from the point of view of their 
treatment with waw conversive fall into the following groups, viz.: 

1) all perfects 1. pl., ndup, 129pa, etc. 
2) Hiphil strong perfects 3. sg. f. and 3. pl. with characteristic 7, nyw’pn, 
upn 
3) strong perfects 1. sg. and 2. sg. m. Qal, Niphal, Piel, Hiphil, Hophal, 
Hithpael, etc., *nbup, nbwps, etc. 
4) perfects y"y 3. sg. f. and 3. pl. Qal, Niphal, Hiphil, Hophal, 730, 13D, 
713}, 7207, 7307, etc. 
5) perfects *\"y 1. sg. and 2. sg. m. Qal, *npp, etc. 
6) perfects y"y 1. sg. and 2. sg. m. Qal, Niphal, Hiphil, (Hophal), *moa, 
madi, °N307, etc. 
7) perfects *\"y 1. sg. and 2. sg. m. Niphal and Hiphil, *ninip, ma"p7, etc. 
8) perfects \"y 3. f. sg. and 3. pl. Qal, Niphal, Hiphil, mop, wip}, etc. 
9) perfects n"> and "> 1. sg. and 2. m. sg. Qal, "NN¥a, m3, etc. 
10) perfects x" and > 1.sg. and 2.m. sg. all derived conjugations, 
*nxyp), m3, etc. 

There are about nine hundred of these perfect forms preceded by vé. 

In No. 1 (about fifty forms) there is not a single case of progression. 

Of the numerous forms in No. 2 there are only two, viz., Ex 26 33 and Lev 
15 29; in this group belongs also the curious passive form OY arin Zech 5 11 
in a position usually resulting in &"). 

In No. 3 the accent is regularly shifted from the closed penult, but there 
are many instances (over fifty) where the shift is not made. Some of these 
are in pause e. g., Deut 6 11; 8 10; 8 12; 11 15; Judg 4 8; Is 144; also without 
pausal lengthening Deut 2 28; I Sam 29 8; Ez 3 26; Job 7 4. There are a number 
where the penultimate accent may have been retained before a following 
monosyllable or word accented on the first syllable in order to avoid the 
immediate sequence of two primary accents (cf. G. K. § 491 end; though the 
result is the same, this is apparently not the same thing as 8"), as Gesenius 
thinks; there is here no shifting of the accent). Such forms occur Lev. 25 35; 
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As in the imperfect with waw conversive the ua not only gives 
a past meaning but also retains its meaning ‘and,’ this form 
naturally becomes the regular one in an additive member fol- 


Num 23 3; Deut 17 14; 32 40; I Sam 19 3; Jer 4 2; 17 27; 21 14; 43 12; 49 27; 50 32; 
Ez 14 13; 17 22 (bis); 35 11; Am 1 4, 7, 10, 12 (Prov 30 9 may belong here or under 
forms in pause). Some of these perfects without progression have past mean- 
ing and are not be regarded as perfects consecutive; e. g., I Sam 3 13 (also 
perhaps the preceding category) and other passages cited in n. 21. With all 
these deductions, there are still a few forms in which there is no special reason 
for the penultimate accent, e. g., Lev 1019; Jer 42; Ps 281 (4. p.?); 1437 
(t.p.?); Prov 23 8; I Chr 17 10. Some additional forms Mandelkern’s Con- 
cordance gives with penultimate accent, Kittel’s text with progression, e. g. 
II Sam 135, 15 34; Ez 22 20, 30 25, 31 18; Am 6 8, 8 9. 


In No. 4 penultimate accent is retained in a majority of the cases (about 
two dozen) that occur. Progression takes place only in Deut 15 9; II Sam 
19 8 (7); Is 205; 31 9; Jer 11 16 (past?); Ob 9; Mic 55 (6); Hab 1 8 (bis). Of 
the forms without progression Jer 48 1; 50 36 are in pause and Jer 44 12; Ez 4 17 
retain penultimate accent before following accented monosyllable. 


In No. 5, where the penult is a closed syllable, progression regularly takes 
place; out of nearly eighty cases only five retain penultimate accent; viz., 
II Kings 9 3; Gen 19 19 (7. p.) I Sam 12 2 (after a stative perfect and therefore 
probably not a perfect consecutive); Ez 28 8 (i. p.?); Prov. 9 12 (. p.?). The 
exceptional Hiphils nADM Num 14 15; I Sam 15 3; ADM Is 14 30; Hos 9 16; 
ANON Jer 49 37, which have a closed syllable before the ending like the Qal 
forms, and therefore to be classed here, have progression; MN"\p) (775 I) 
II Sam 15 34, which is followed by an accented monosyllable * has penultimate 
accent in Mandelkern but progression in Kittel’s text. In the nineteen cases 
of nxai, where the syllable before the ending is open and long, the pointing 
varies: thirteen cases (Deut 12 5; II Kings 9 2; Zech 6 10, probably with 8"); 
etc.) retain the accent on the open penult; six have progression; *nND) with 
retained accent occurs three times; in the exceptional Hiphils AKOIM (10 
occurrences), AWM (twice), with similar open syllable before the ending, 
the shift is always made. It is to be noted that these Hiphil froms with pro- 
gression have the normal accentual pattern exemplified by Hp). 


In No. 6 there are a dozen cases of progression and five without progression, 
viz. Jer 19 7; Job 9 30; II Sam 6 22 (88"2); *Ni¥7) (77¥ I) Jer 10 18 and Zeph 1 17; 
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lowing a past tense, and as the perfect preceded by } had ac- 
quired an imperfect meaning, the only form that could normally 
be used immediately after the conjunction ‘and’ with a past 
meaning was the imperfect with waw conversive; hence the 


’naom Ez 7 22 has penultimate accent in Mandelkern, progression in Kittel. 
The forms with progression have the normal accentual pattern H?yp). 

In No. 7 the over forty forms that occur, all Hiphils of the type nin°pm), 
have regularly progression, but ten cases retain the accent on the penult, 
e. g., I Kings 2 31; II Sam 7 11; two are past in meaning, i. e. not perfects con- 
secutive, I Chr. 28 2; II Chr. 193; two have &"3, Ex 33 14; I Chr. 22 9 (8); three 
given by Mandelkern with penultimate accent have progression in Kittel: 
Ez 5 13, 16 42, 21 22. 

In No. 8, out of about a hundred cases nearly eighty are without progression 
(thirteen of these in pause or with &"}), about thirteen with shift, e. g., Is 7 19; 
112. It will be noticed that these forms do not lend themselves to the ac- 
centual pattern pbup) with the exception of the Niphal “bp (Jer 40 15), 
which nevertheless does not conform to this pattern (cf. class 9), and the 
Hiphil wan in I Sam 17 20 (from yi" on the model of yy ) which has a past 
meaning and is not a perfect consecutive. The forms N83), °M83) discussed in 
Class 5, most of which lack progression, phonetically belong here. 

In No. 9 there is regularly no progression, there being only one exception 
rey) (Lev 245). As these forms would readily yield the accentual pattern 
Abup), it seems most likely that this lack of progression represents an empirical 
Masoretic rule. It is to be noted that the "\y form 1¥5p in Jer 40 15 (class 8) 
which, also has Qameg in the open penult, is treated like a form of this class, 
while "m’np) (Ez 26 4), "M1 (Ez 5 10) and four other occurences, which have 
a different vowel in the open antepenult, have progression and conform to 
the normal accentual pattern. 

In No. 10, which has closed antepenult, most of the over eighty cases have 
progression and conform to the consecutive perfect accentual type. There 
are, however, fifteen cases without progression. Several of these (Ez 37 7, 
37 10; Dan 8 27) are past forms; several are in pause (I Sam 23 2; Ps 1914); 
progression fails to take place before an accented monosyllable in Lev 25 35; 
but a dozen are without special explanation (Gen 24 8; Ex 17 6; Deut 11 10, 
23 14, 27 6; Judg 6 26; I Sam 10 6, 23 2; Is 8 17; Jer 20 9, 29 14, 38 10; I Chr 4 10). 
In a dozen cases without progression in Mandelkern, Kittel give the forms 
with shifted accent (Ex 404; Jer 336; Ez 46, 1637, 263, 32 7, 376, 37 12; 
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common sequence perfect or equivalent past tense and imperfect 
with 1,%e.g. ... ON)... . BY m7 WIT) Gen 3 1. 

An imperfect tense might be continued either by yé and imper- 
fect or ué and perfect, and both these sequences occur,37 e. g., 
TWIT ANN)... OT NP? Gen 1 9, NIP) TOY NY? II Kings 5 11. 


Am 5 27, 810; Nah 35 [bis!). The Hiphil forms of verbs at the same time 
1D and &"9 or > which have 6 in the open antepenult, viz., NX¥IM, *AX¥1M, 
°m-1m (seventeen occ.) have regularly progression except in Job 15 13. 

In Nos. 6 and 7 the variant reading of certain Hiphil forms referred to by 
Gordon (p. 325) is exactly what is to be expected in cases where both accents 
are represented by a considerable number of forms. The differences in accentu- 
ation between Mandelkern and Kittel in several of the classes point in the 
same direction. An additional indication of the Masoretic hesitation in the 
accentuation of perfects with waw conversive is the fact that varying accents 
are found in the same verb forms in different passages: e. g., 723% (Is 6 13), 
71at (Lev 22 13; Is 23 17), w3mM (Ex 176; I Sam 23 2), (pdm (Deut 2013 
and five other occurences), mpem (Deut 11 10), (airpwm (Nu 20 8 and two 
other occurences); or different forms of the same verb belonging to the same 
group: e. g., mys) (Ez 4 6, Mandelkern), WD) (Ez 6 12 and twice elsewhere), 
nvaam (I Chr 4 10), 737m (Gen 1720, and eight other occurences), "N30 
(Ez 37 7), Myan (Ez 4 7). 

As the perfect with } in a past sense regularly is without progression (cf. 
n. 21), the difference in accentuation corresponds sometimes to a difference in 
meaning: e. g., nbgm (Ps 86 13), *"nv¥m (I Sam 17 35), *m3aN (Ez 37 7) are 
past in meaning; nbsm (Ex 6 6, and five times elsewhere) and Aran (Ez 4 7) 
are imperfect in meaning. 

When the perfect with waw conversive is followed by an accented mono- 
syllable or word accented on the first syllable progression is usually prevented, 
but there are a number of cases in which progression takes place in spite of the 
resulting immediately consecutive accents: e. g., m3 npem (Deut 21 11), 
ma HAM (Deut 23 14), WY Ande” (Deut 24 19), 13 Hondn (I Sam 15 18), 
379 "Atom (Ez 14 17), pre Mem (Ez 30 12). 

To top the confusion caused by these conflicting tendencies there is even one 
case at least where a perfect with ué in a past sense takes progressive accent 
like the regular perfect with waw conversive: ‘DY (Jer 20 9; cf. n. 21). 

36 Cf, G. K. § 111.a; Driver, Tenses Chap. VI. 

31 Cf. G. K. § 112 a; Driver, Tenses Chap. VIII, espec. §§ 105, 116, 134. 
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In case the verb form does not follow the 1} immediately, one 
or more words intervening between conjunction and verb, the 
perfect is used to continue a past tense, and the imperfect to 
continue a present-future-modal,’* e. g., jon) or ind xp") 
75°5 xp Gen 15, YF? NNT NN WIM... JN IND Dd Gen 1212. 

The sequence, imperfect+-ué and perfect, is more common 
than imperfect+yé and imperfect, yé and perfect being preferred, 
perhaps as the result of an analogy which looks very much like 
the polar analogy described above; i.e., as the sequence of 
perfect was an imperfect form, so the proper sequence of imper- 
fect would tend to be the opposite form, viz., the perfect with 
waw. The analogy here, however, is really more direct, and 
probably to be conceived of as follows, viz. the additive sequence 
of two past tense ideas is expressed by two different verb forms, 
hence the feeling that a similar sequence of two imperfect 
(present-future-modal) tense ideas should also be expressed 


by different verb forms, and as the first of the two imperfect 
ideas was naturally expressed by an imperfect form, the sec- 
ond would tend to be a perfect form after } instead of another 
imperfect.39 


38 Cf. G. K. §§ 111, 112 c; Driver Tenses, § 105. 

39 The language must have possessed in the period when the constructions 
with waw conversive were in full force the following formulae for coordinated 
verbs, viz., 


Past 3") op 
37 on op \ meee 


som op exceptional (dialectic?) 
79") op") 
37 on op") 
yom op") exceptional (cf. Gen 49 23 and Driver, Tenses, 

§ 132 end) 


3m orp” 
3° on op” \ mn 


common 
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The following conclusions, therefore, with regard to the 
imperfect and perfect with waw conversive may be set down as 
probable, viz.: 

a) the past meaning of the imperfect with 1 is a survival 
of an original past meaning of an omnitemporal verb form, 
preserved after certain conjunctions and adverbs, includ- 
ing 1; 
the vocalization a is a preservation of the original vocaliza- 
tion of 1, and the Daghesh in the following consonant 
represents an orthographic doubling; 
imperfect forms with ] have the present-future-modal 
meaning to which the imperfect was for the most part 
confined after the development of the perfect into a past 
tense; 
the opposition of bupy (present-future-modal) and Sup 
(past) led to the feeling that the temporal meaning lay 
in the vowel of the conjunction, as otherwise the two 
forms were identical, i.e. ya becomes the sign of a past 
tense, and yé, of a present-future-modal; 


future-modal) 49" np” less common 
Imperative >) op 
(cf.G.K. nsbmop 
§ 110, 2) yon) op —_ (cf. Gen 24 51 and G. K. § 109 f.) 
q>)opn,op» = (cf. G. K. § 110 i) 
Stative ]0p) 73> 
}¥p") t35 (cf. G. K. § 111 r) 


common 


When the first verb is infinitive or participle, to judge from the few cases 
that occur, the following verb seem to be regularly imperfect with .} or perfect 
with } according as these forms stand respectively for perfect or imperfect; 
cf. after infinitive as perfect 1nwam) (Is 30 12) and as imperfect *hy71m 
(I Sam 10 8); after participle as perfect 1729") (Job 12 4) and as imperfect 
ni (Ex 21 12); cf. G. K. §§ 111. u v; 112i, k, n, 0, t, u, v. 
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e) The present-future-modal meaning thus developed in y4é 
infects the perfect preceded by yé with its present-future- 
modal meaning; though the possibility of employing a 
perfect with vé in a perfect meaning after another perfect 
or imperfect with ya seems always to have been preserved 
(dialectically ?) 
the imperfect with ya becomes the regular form of an 
additive past tense after another past tense; 
the present-future-modal meaning after ye following an 
imperfect might be expressed by either imperfect or 
perfect with we; the perfect with ue becomes the preferred 
forta in this construction perhaps through an apparent 
polar analogy; “ 
the recessive accent in the imperfect with ua seems to be 
based on “M8 ND); 
the progressive accent in the perfect with yé seems to be 
due to the analogy of the accentuation of the equivalent 
imperfect with yé; the numerous exceptions to the rule 
of progressive accent are due to interferences with this 
analogy, and in most cases of interference, explanations 
seem possible; 

1. sg. imperfects after ya@ retained their past itneaning, 
@ being regarded as the regular equivalent of a+-originally 
doubled §; 

in perfects preceded by yé (those with accent on the first 
syllable like MD}, 10P}) the yd was not felt as a past sign 
but as a secondary mark of emphasis before an accented 
syllable; in Hiphil perfects with initial 7 ya was regarded 
not as a past sign but as the regular form of yé before 
a laryngeal; in other words any form of 1} (4é, @, 4a, ya) 
immediately before a perfect came to function as an 
imperfect sign. 








MASCULINE PREDICATES WITH FEMININE 
SUBJECTS IN THE HEBREW BIBLE 


MAYER G. SLONIM 


MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


‘WO earlier articles of mine published in the Jewish Quarterly 
Review (N. S. 29 [1939] 397-403; 32 [1941] 139-158) were 
devoted to the substitution of masculine to feminine pronominal 
suffixes in the Hebrew Bible. Here I shall consider the use of 
a masculine predicate or attribute referring to a feminine noun — 
an anomaly which grammarians have not adequately explained. 
The fullest treatment is that of K. Albrecht (ZAW 15 [1895] 
313-325; 16 [1896] 41-121); see also F. E. Konig, Syntax der 
hebrétschen Sprache, Leipzig, 1897; particularly on pp. 451-454. 
It appears, from a fresh examination of the evidence, that the 
Scribes deliberately used the irregular gender to attract the 
reader’s attention to an aspect of the scriptural text easily over- 
looked — exactly as in the case of the pronominal suffixes pre- 
viously considered. 

1. Of two related sentences or parts of a sentence, one may 
express a circumstance conditioned by what is said in the other. 
In Gen 49 15, Issachar would not have enjoyed rest (M30, fem.) 
and found it good (310, masc.) unless the land was pleasant; 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, as frequently,’ normalized the gram- 
mar and read the fem. 72310. So in II Kings 19 30 the fruit is 
conditioned by the root. In Prov 2 10 the relationship of cause 
and effect is explicit: only after wisdom has entered the heart, 
(i. e., the mind), does knowledge (Ny, fem.) become pleasant 
(oy, masc.). This probably explains the two other instances 
in which ny“ occurs with a masculine predicate (Prov 7 4; 146). 


t See A. Sperber, in Hebr. Union College Annual XIV (1939), p. 217 f. 
297 
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Elsewhere the relationship is not quite that of cause and effect, 
but is nevertheless essentially close. The intimate relation 
between Saul and Jonathan — united even in death (II Sam 
1 23) — is emphasized by the masculine predicate (71N8 NWI x) 
of a feminine subject, NWP (1 22). Meal and oil are the necessary 
ingredients of the “little cake” (I Kings 17 13) which Elijah 
asked the widow to make: the anomalous gender is used (41DN, 
17 16) when the two elements actually exist, but not (0nn, 
17 14) when their miraculous supply is merely promised for the 
future. Similarly the connection between honey and honeycomb 
is obvious (Prov 24 13, where the irregular masc. P1ND occurs). 
The difficult clause 1.9 Nw) NNBION (II Sam 19 43), according 
to the interpretation of the ancient versions and Kimchi, likewise 
refers to food: the irregular masculine predicate may mark the 
close connection between eating the royal food (in the parallel 
clause preceding) and receiving a portion from the king’s table. 
The ungrammatical predicate occurs, as here, with cognate words 
in Num 16 29; Is 14 3b, and emphasizes the close parallel with 
the preceding clause. In religious matters, the wrong gender 
indicates the close connection between two clauses, whether they 
be parallel (Ps 73 28) or opposite (Mal 2 6; Prov 29 25). When 
the clauses mark successive periods in time and constitute the 
two inseparable parts of a whole, all predicates may be in the 
masculine to call attention to a most intimate relationship 
(Job 8 7; another fem. noun in N’-- appears with anomalous pred- 
icates in Ez 2617; 32 25). On the other hand, the inseparable 
connection between the loss of Zelophehad’s estate to his tribe 
and its addition to the property of other tribes is marked by a 
rhythmical alternation of the gender of the two verbs y") and 
FD’ in Num 36 3, 4. A similar alternation in Num 26 53-56 marks 
the relation between the whole land and its subdivision. 

The following list, which does not claim exhaustiveness, will 
further illustrate this use of the masculine predicate with a 
feminine subject to draw attention to the close connection of 
two sentences: Gen 2 23; Ex 37 29; II Kings 3 18; Is 13 22; 171; 
24 12; Jer 50 46; Ez 7 25; Ps 1044;? Job 266. In Ps 105 30 the 


2 In this passage Wx (fire) is construed irregularly as a masculine, as also 
in Jer 20 9 (both masc. and fem.!); 48 45 (corrected in a sebir to conform with 
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masc. 7 may mark the close connection of the sentence with 
the preceding ones: the Plagues of Egypt are inseparable. 

The Scribes must have had a reason for using both genders 
in two or more predicates referring to a feminine noun. It would 
seem that this irregularity served to mark a crescendo, a climax, 
whether the ungrammatical masculine followed (II Kings 19 30; 
Is 14 9; Jer 418; 209 (cf. n. 2); Mic 1 9) or preceded (Is 171; 
Esth 5 6; 9 12; cf. 5 3 and contrast 7 2) the predicate in the correct 
feminine gender. 


2. The ungrammatical gender occurs likewise in groups of 
three or four related sentences. In groups of three it is found in 
the last sentence (Job 36 16), in the second (Josh 11 11; Ez 21 32 
[but cf. the LXX]; Cant 2 12), in the first (Is 47 11), and in the 
second and third (Is 14 9); also in a main sentence followed by 
two adverbial clauses (Gen 13 6 [contrast 36 7];3 I Kings 22 36; 
Is 918). In relative sentences the masculine attribute serves 
to identify its feminine subject with two or more items previously 
mentioned: 71M39 in Lev 2 refers to all the various types of 
cereal oblations previously described; in Lev 15 17 (contrast the 


preceding verse) the relative sentence refers to all types of 
garments. Similarly, monn takes the masculine predicate when 
used in a comprehensive sense, either summarizing a preceding 
catalogue of separate objects (Lev 11 32) or referring to any 
manner of work (Ex 12 16; 31 15; Judg 16 11; but contrast Ex 35 2; 
Lev 23 3, where the feminine is used). 


In groups of four sentences, the irregular gender occurs in 
the second (Ez 7 7; Zech 13 7; Ps 57 7), or in the third (Is 13 22; 
14 11; 28 25; Jer 6 6; 51 46; Ez 32 25). In the middle of long prose 
sentences the irregular predicate is used to note the significance 
of a statement occurring in a secondary clause (Judg 16 11; 
I Kings 8 31, reproduced freely in II Chron 6 22). For dramatic 
effect, the immediacy of impending woes is forcibly conveyed 
by the masculine 83 (it has come) at the beginning (Is 47 11; 


Num 21 28); Job 20 26. In its normal function of burning and destroying UX 
(fire) seems to be fem.; otherwise masc. 

3Gen 136 describes an actual fact, 367 an eventuality which was not 
realized. 
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Ez 7 12, 25) or in the middle (Ez 7 7; cf. Jer 51 46) of a sentence. 
See also I Kings 8 31=II Chron 6 22 (cf. above). The masc. 
Hiphil of the same verb occurs with a fem. subject in I Sam 25 27 
(contrast the correct fem. form in 2535). The fem. perfect 
783 (or S3INM}) occurs at times in the vicinity of the anomalous 
Sa: Is 47 11; Ez 7 7, 12 (cf. 7 10); 7 25 (cf. 7 26). Occasionally the 
wrong gender serves to express amazement at events contrary 
to common practice (Jer 18 20), biological laws (Is 66 8), or to 
the facts (Num 16 29). 


3. A masculine predicate is used even when the feminine 
gender of the subject is indicated by a feminine attribute. 
Usually the irregular predicate is a form of the verb 77 (to 
become; to be), as in Gen 28 22; Ex 1249; Num 914; 15 29; 
Lev 245; Deut 25 15; 25 13-14; Ez 45 10-11 (in the last two pas- 
sages a plural subject takes the masc. sing. verb); similarly, 
without 7°, Prov 20 23; II Chron 17 13; and without the attri- 
bute, Ex 28 32; Num 5 9. The verb 77 has, however, the correct 
feminine gender in Josh 24 27. 


With other verbs the masculine predicate occurs in Is 14 3, 11; 


21 2; 13 refers to a feminine noun in Deut 17 19 (corrected to 
713 in a sebir) and Ez 2 9. In some of these instances the irreg- 
ular gender expressed reverence for holy or divine things; in 
the others it serves to awaken the attention of the reader (cf. 
the probably deliberate blunder ‘‘cara [fem.] nome [masc.]’’). 


4. The irregular predicate occurs in sentences containing the 
preposition } (from; than [in comparisons]): comparative 
sentences (II Kings 3 26; Ps 119 72; Frov 171; Eccl 7 8; in Eccl 
101 the text is uncertain); } referring to distance (Jer 8 16; 
Ps 119 155); } referring to the place of origin, to the cause, or 
to the agent (Is 17 1; 45 23; Jer 29 22; 48 45 [corrected in a sebir 
‘according to Num 21 28]; Job 422; Dan 89); similarly with 
2 (like): Num 18 27; Is 62 1. 


5. The anomalous construction of nouns preceded by A in 
the nominative rather than in the accusative (cf. F. E. Kénig, 
Syntax der hebrdischen Sprache, pp. 220-222; P. Joiion, Gram- 
maire de l’Hébreu Biblique. Rome, 1923; p. 370), is accompanied 
at times by the wrong gender of the predicate, for additional 
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emphasis. In three cases (Num 26 55; 32 5; I Kings 2 21) the 
verb is in the passive; Kénig (op. cit. p. 37), Joiion (op. cit. 
p- 384), and others maintain that here N& introduces a direct 
object, not the subject of the passive verb (which they regard 
as impersonal). But in Neh 9 322 the verb is active. In two 
cases (II Kings 18 30 [see however Is 36 15]; Dan 9 13) the pred- 
icate occurs in the correct feminine gender, possibly because 
they deal with national calamities which the Scribes did not 
wish to emphasize. 

6. These constructions with a feminine singular subject occur 
also with a feminine plural subject, taking a masculine singular 
predicate. We need not consider here, in dealing with apparent 
scribal changes in the text, the instances in which a feminine 
dual or plural subject takes a fem. sing. predicate (Gen 49 22; 
Deut 21 7 [corrected in the gere]; Ez 262, 11; Joel 1 20; I Sam 
415; Ps 1835; 37 31; 73 2; etc.) or is the logical subject of a 
passive verb in the masc. sing. (Ex 13 7=Num 28 17=Ez 45 21; 
Ps 68 14; Job 22 9; 30 15), for they may be, as some grammarians 
suggest, correct (though unusual) constructions.‘ Limiting our- 
selves to active verbs (or predicate adjectives) in the masc. 
sing. having a fem. plur. subject, we find this anomaly in coup- 
lets (Is 16 8; Prov 20 23), in groups of more than two sentences 
(Deut 32 35; Hab 317; Ps 57 2), with 0 of comparison (Judg 
82), in similes or comparisons (Is 17 6; Job 42 15; cf., with a 
sing. subject, Is 62 1), and with m7 (Gen 47 2; Ex 28 7; 304). 

The purpose of this article has been to illustrate through 
typical examples the occurrence of anomalous masculine pred- 
icates with reference to feminine subjects in the Hebrew Bible, 
not to offer a final explanation of this irregularity. To attempt, 
after the manner of grammarians, to collect the evidence and 
formulate rules seemed futile in this instance. Our information 
about the development of Hebrew and its dialects and about the 
transmission of the text of the Hebrew Bible before Akiba’s 
efforts to fix the consonantal text, and even before the final 


4 For the passive participle (masc. sing.) with reference to fem. plur. nouns 
(Ez 40 17, 46 23; Ps. 87 3), see S. R. Driver, A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses 
in Hebrew, p. 201, obs. 3 and n. 3. Oxford, 1881. 
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fixation of the vocalization through the subsequent labors of 
the Masoretes, is unfortunately meager and limited to a few 
isolated facts. It appears however that the irregular masculine 
predicate, like other grammatical incongruities, was a scribal 
device intended to force the reader to notice hidden meanings 
in the sacred pages by shocking him through anomalous con- 
structions. The deliberate change of a correct feminine form 
to the masculine increased thus the impressiveness of the Scrip- 
tures because, as Moses ibn Ezra said, ‘“‘The masculine is the 
root, and the feminine is the branch.” 





"2D, AN INSCRIPTION, IN THE BOOK 
OF JOB 


HENRY S. GEHMAN 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


N READING Job 19 23-2, it is apparent that these verses 
form a unity. Job desires that his protestation of innocence 
find an indelible record that it may stand as a perpetual witness 
to future generations. If his words were engraved on a rock, 
they would endure. There is a difficulty, however, in the usual 
rendering of 190 as ‘book,’ since this implies perishable material, 
and furthermore that translation, at least to some extent, dis- 
turbs the exact parallelism of the two verses. In other words, 
a different meaning for 190 must be sought. 

That 9D means ‘inscription’ in Phoenician’ is well known. 
In connexion with Ex 17 14 Professor James A. Montgomery? 
notes that YHWH may have commanded Moses to record the 
discomfiture of Amalek in ‘an inscription.’ Similarly in Safaitic 
"DD means ‘inscription,’ rendered by Grimme? ‘Namensspur,’ 
‘Schriftspur.’ Cf. Arabic safr, ‘mark,’ ‘impression,’ ‘trace,’ 
‘vestige.’ 

The root "DD in Neo-Hebrew in the Pi‘el signifies ‘cut,’ 
‘shear;’ in Jewish Aramaic and Syriac the Pa‘el means ‘cut,’ 
‘shear,’ ‘shave.’ It seems accordingly that the original connota- 
tion of the root was ‘to cut;’ and this has been preserved in 
Aramaic and Syriac. From this could easily be derived the 


t Zellig S. Harris, A Grammar of the Phoenician Language. New Haven, 
1936, p. 127; Mark Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fiir Semitische Epigraphik, Ul, 
1915, p. 223, a Phoenician Inscription from Zenjirli, lines 14-15. 

2 Record and Revelation, ed. by H. Wheeler Robinson, Oxford, 1938, p. 8. 

3 Hubert Grimme, Texte und Untersuchungen zur safatenisch-arabischen 
Religion, Paderborn, 1929, passim; vide p. 185; for this reference the writer 
is indebted to Professor Montgomery. . 
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definition of ‘incise,’ inscribe,’ and finally ‘write.’ From the 
idea of incising or making notches (keeping tally) can be devel- 
oped the meaning ‘count,’ whence ‘recount,’ ‘tell,’ ‘relate,’ 
‘narrate.’ 

Ppn certainly has the sense of ‘cut in,’ ‘engrave,’ ‘inscribe.’ 
Cf. mpnd (I Kings 6:35) ‘the graving,’ ‘carved work.’ There is 
no doubt that 7PM (statute) meant originally ‘the engraved 
law.’ Accordingly in verse 23» 19D from the root ‘to cut’ is 
juxtaposed with 1pm’ which in background is a synonym. 

Haupt‘ considered Hebrew 190 as a loan word from Akkadian 
Sipru (message), but such a derivation does not do justice to 
the original meaning and development of the root in Hebrew. 
The Akkadian verb Sapéru signifies ‘send,’ ‘charge with a mis- 
sion,’ and %ipru has a wide range of meanings: ‘mission,’ ‘com- 
munication,’ ‘report,’ ‘order,’ ‘command.’ Akkadian Sépiru 
(scribe, manager, agent) has been connected with Hebrew 
"15D, but Dougherty,’ while admitting that there is no difficulty 
in this equation of sibilants, maintained that this is a supposed 
relationship and that the word has its strongest force when 
translated ‘commissioner,’ ‘agent.’ He has shown that the 
Akkadian sipir, sipiru is the word for ‘scribe,’ and he infers 
that the Babylonians would not have used for the same profession 
§apiru, which is so close in sound to sipiru. In the Tell el- 
Amarna letters Sapéru means both ‘send’ and ‘write.’ It is 
possible, however, that in this case the sense ‘write’ is a secondary 
development: e. g., what is sent is a written message, and the 
one who sends (a message) writes it. In the Tell el-Amarna 
letters 5¢pru means ‘message,’ but it also signifies ‘number.’ In 
view of the fact that Akkadian Sapéru means ‘send,’ it may be 
better to regard the senses of Sapiru (scribe) and Sipru (number) 
as a secondary development within that language independent 
of a cognate or supposed cognate Hebrew and Aramaic root 
“5D. 


4 The Polychrome Bible, English Translation of Joshua, p. 86, lines 26-28, 
and S. B. O. T., Kings (Hebrew Text), note on II Kings 5 7. 

5’ Raymond P. Dougherty, Writing upon Parchment and Papyrus among 
the Babylonians and the Assyrians, JAOS 48 [1928] 109-135. 
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Semitic "DD and ppn suggest that writing began with incising 
or engraving on hard substances. It should furthermore be 
observed in this connexion that there is a parallel semantic 
development in the Indo-European languages.* Latin scribo 
means originally ‘cut or engrave with a stylus,’ whence ‘write.’ 
Its Greek cognate is oxapiddopmas ‘scratch,’ ‘scratch an out- 
line,’ ‘engrave.’ The noun oxapigos means ‘stylus,’ ‘sketch.’ 
The Celtic cognates Middle Irish scripaim, Modern Irish 
scriobaim signify ‘cut,’ ‘scratch;’ cf. Gaelic sgriobh, ‘write,’ com- 
pose.” These words all go back to an Indo-European root 
*sgeribh ‘to cut,’ ‘to engrave,’ and there is beside it *sgerip, 
whence Lettish skripdat, ‘scratch,’ ‘engrave,’ ‘inscribe,’ ‘register;’ 
skripsts, ‘crooked knife;’ skripa, ‘engraved stripe.’ Similarly 
‘ypagw has the original sense of ‘scratch,’ ‘scrape,’ ‘graze,’ and 
then ‘delineate,’ and finally ‘write.’ The original meaning is 
retained in two cognates: Lettish grebju, ‘scratch,’ ‘engrave,’ 
and German kerben, ‘notch,’ ‘indent.’ It may also be noted that 
Greek yAvdw ‘carve,’ ‘cut out with a knife’ develops a meaning 
‘note down or write (on waxen tablets).’ 


A similar development is reflected in the English verb ‘to 
write,’ from Middle English writen, which comes from Anglo- 
Saxon writan, originally ‘to scratch,’ ‘to score.’ It is akin to 
German reissen, ‘to tear.’ Cf. Old Saxon writan, ‘to write,’ ‘to 
tear,’ ‘to wound.’ Our English word ‘write’ goes back to the 
time when the ancient Saxons and the Germans in general 
wrote, i. e., cut, runes on beechen boards. In other words, both 
in Semitic and in Indo-European languages the expressions for 
writing go back to the idea of incising on a hard object or surface, 
and thus they have an important bearing in the history of 
writing. It is accordingly easy to see how 19D, considered from 
a basic Semitic meaning, can stand for ‘inscription.’ 


6 Vide sub vocibus: Alois Walde, Lateinisches Etymologisches Worterbuch, 
2nd ed., Heidelberg, 1910; Walther Prellwitz, Etymologisches Worterbuch der 
Griechischen Sprache, 2nd ed., Gottingen, 1905; Emile Boisacq, Dictionnaire 
Etymologique de la Langue Grecque, 3d ed., Heidelberg and Paris, 1938; 
Friedrich Kluge, Etymologisches Worterbuch der Deutschen Sprache, 8th ed., 
Strassburg, 1915; Webster’s New International Dictionary, 2nd ed., G. & C. 
Merriam, Springfield, Mass., 1934. 
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But to return to Job 19 2, another difficulty is NADY). It has 
been suggested that the writer refers to an inscription filled in 
with molten lead to give it greater permanency. From our 
present archaeological evidence we cannot assume that this 
was done in antiquity, but there is a possibility that the poet 
with a flash of the imagination visualized such a device. On 
the other hand, the letters may have been traced out with lead 
before they were incised in the rock, or the finished inscription 
may have been traced or rubbed with lead to give the letters 
a metallic lustre. 

The question remains whether the writer refers to one or two 
materials to be inscribed. In the Greek év ypadelw ovdnp@ 
kai wodlBw bears the asterisk,’ but if we omit it as not being a 
part of the original text, verse 24 is too short and is no longer in 
balance with verse 23. The elimination of that line is too easy 
a solution of the difficulty. The Vulgate apparently considers 
three materials in a progression of permanency: a book, a plate 
of lead, the rock. If the writer considered two materials on 
which the words of Job were to be inscribed, we could emend® 
N7DY) to NADyA and render as follows: 


Oh that now my words were written! 

Oh that in an inscription they were inscribed! 
That with a stylus of iron on lead, 

Forever in the rock they were hewn! 


Another emendation for N"Dy) should be considered; on the 
basis of Jer 171 it may be changed to ]7D¥2.° In that case 
verse 24 would be rendered: 


That with a stylus of iron and a point 
Forever in the rock they were hewn! 


This would make excellent sense, but the emendation has no 
support in the ancient versions. 

In the end, however, the question remains what the words 
meant to the Masoretes and whether we can make sense out 


7A. Rahlfs, Septuaginta, Stuttgart, 1935. 
*G. Beer in Kittel, R., Biblia Hebraica, Stuttgart, 1937. 
9 Vide Gesenius-Buhl, 15th ed., sub ny. 
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of them as they stand. It seems most probable that the writer 
had in mind an inscription on only one material. In that case 
the author merely brings in the lead as an object of permanency 
without specifying how it is to be employed; we cannot expect 
a poet to go into such a prosaic detail. We can accordingly 
retain the poet’s ambiguity on this point and render: 


Oh that now my words were written! 

Oh that in an inscription they were inscribed! 
That with a stylus of iron and lead 

Forever in the rock they were hewn! 


At any rate, the author had in mind not a book, but an inscrip- 
tion, and thus the two verses have a complete unity of thought 
by considering 19D, ppn, and ISN in relation to 11¥. 








MAGEN MASAK MA‘OZ 
FRANZ ROSENTHAL 
HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


HE Hebrew dictionary contains only three words composed 
with the prefix ma- in an open syllable, and in these three 
words the vowel of the prefix, protected by a secondary stress, 
is retained throughout the whole paradigm. These words are 
magén, masék (the construct state of which assures us of the 
retention of the prefix vowel), and ma‘dz. They have the charac- 
teristic in common that they are derived from roots with doubled 
second radical, and, incidentally, they are the only formations 
found in the Old Testament with the prefix ma- of roots of this 
type. 

Ma‘éz, we may.assume, originally belonged to a root with a 
waw as the second radical; spellings with waw are found in the 
Bible frequently enough to support this assumption. However, 
apparently at a rather early date, ma@‘éz was connected with the 
more common root ‘zz. This fact is attested to not only by the 
Tiberian Masora, but also by Origen’s transcription paoft, 
where the balance is strongly in favor of the pronunciation 
ma‘o/uzzi.t The Babylonian vocalization shows an 9, instead of 
the Tiberian u; but this does not indicate whether the following 
z was doubled or not.? 

In the grammars of the past century, these three words 


* Cf. A. Sperber, “Hebrew based upon Greek and Latin Transliterations” 
(HUCA 12-13 [1937-8] 238). Double consonants are frequently not written 
as such in Origen, cf. E. A. Speiser (JQR N. S. 23 [1932-3] 263), and Sperber, 
loc. cit., passim. If, on the other hand, a long vowel @ or 6 had been intended 
by Origen, we would rather expect a spelling with ov or w (this point will be 
treated by E. A. Speiser, as announced in JOR N. S. 24 [1933-4] 28). 

2 Cf. P. Kahle, Der masor. Text des Alten Testaments nach der Uberlieferung 
der babyl. Juden, p. 26 (Leipzig, 1902). The use of the dagés is very restricted 
in the manuscript where m@‘dz occurs, cf. Kahle, loc. cit. and Masoreten des 
Ostens, p. 167 f. (Leipzig, 1913). 
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usually are united under one heading.’ More recently, we find 
them scattered over different chapters in many Hebrew gram- 
mars, including the most authoritative ones. 


Explanations of the “‘unusual’”’ retention of the prefix vowel 
are rarely met with. The tentative explanation of the great 
S. D. Luzzatto was reasonable though hardly correct: “L’immu- 
tabilita di tale Kamess proviene forse da cid che in origine siesi 
detto *maggén, *massak con Padach seguito da quel Daghesh 
che suole aver luogo nella prima radicale dei h’séré y.’’"4 Ewald’s 
explanation, in 1855, came nearest of all to the truth: “‘... viel- 
mehr widersteht der verkiirzung bei einigen schwachen wurzeln 
schon der vortonvocal, indem dieser wie zum ersaze fiir die 
schwachen laute ...unwandelbar wird.’ Fr. Bédttcher, in his 
excellent grammar, gave an explanation which we cannot but 
dismiss as fanciful: ‘“‘Ungewéhnliche Festhaltung des @ zeigen 
die auch in ihrer Bedeutug [!] der Festigkeit zugewandten 
magéen, masék, ma‘dz, die von allen Bildungen y"y das @ der 
Vorsylbe unverfliichtigt lassen.” Unfortunately, Béttcher did 
not tell us in what the Festigkeit of masdk consisted. E. Kénig 
was no less fanciful when thinking of “‘Konsonanteneinfluss,” 
i.e. of the lengthening of the prefix vowel in these words under 


3 For instance: J. L. Ben Zeb, Talmiad lason ‘ibri,s fol. 99a § 210 (Vienna, 
1827), and the other numerous editions of this work; according to Ben Zeb, 
the prefix vowel remains unchanged in order to distinguish the roots mediae 
geminatae from those mediae 1. Further, G. H. A. Ewald, Kritische Gram- 
matik der hebraischen Sprache, p. 471 § 261 (Leipzig, 1827); 2nd ed., Gramma- 
tik der hebraischen Sprache des A. T., p. 206f. § 339 (1835); 3rd ed., p. 211 
§ 339 (1838); 5th ed., Ausfihrliches Lehrbuch der hebréischen Sprache des Alten 
Bundes, p. 309 § 160d (1844). Fr. Béttcher, Ausfihrliches Lehrbuch der hebra- 
tschen Sprache 1, 569 (Leipzig, 1866). Th. Néldeke, Manddische Grammatik, 
p. 130 n. 4 (Halle, 1875). Fr. E. Kénig, Historisch-Kritisches Lehrgebéude der 
hebrdischen Sprache I1: 1, 495 (Leipzig, 1895). 

4 Grammatica della Lingua Ebraica, p. 370 § 881 (Padova, 1863). Luzzatto 
had in mind the so-called ‘‘aramaizing” forms of the mediae geminatae verbs. 
In this quotation and in the following’ ones, the transcription of Hebrew 
words is mine. 

S Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch der hebraischen Sprache des Alten Bundes,’ p. 471 
§ 212e (Leipzig, 1855); 7th ed., p. 541 § 212e (Gottingen, 1863); 8th ed., p. 546 
§ 212e (1870). 

6 Loc. cit. (above n. 3). 
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the influence of the sound m.’? J. Barth who merely states the 
facts without attempting an explanation,® and C. Brockelmann, 
in his admirable Grundriss,9 did not take account of mdsak. 
Chr. Sarauw tried to make cases like mdginnim fit into his system 
of Semitic accentuation by explaining them as new formations 
in analogy to the singular magén.*° Brockelmann, for an explana- 
tion of magzén and md‘éz, maintained as vague an assumption 
as “zufallig erhaltene Lentoformen.” However, this Zufall 
occurs in three cases which, we have seen, have a distinctive 
feature in common. Thus, the conclusion seems almost inevitable 
that the retention of the prefix vowel is not an exception, but 
the phonetically justified result of that very feature. 

The reason why most grammatical studies do not explain the 
retention of the prefix vowel by this feature, can be easily stated. 
Other formations of the roots mediae geminatae are found which 
do not display the same irregularity concerning the prefix vowel, 
as, for instance, formations with the prefix mi- and feminine 
nouns with the prefix fa-.* However, the occurrence of these 
forms is no decisive argument against the explanation of forms 
like mdginnt, etc. as original. It might well have been that 
analogical formation was stronger in the case of nouns with mi- 
(or fa-) prefix than it was in the case of those with ma- prefix, 
and, thus, led to dropping the prefix vowel. There is reason to 
believe that this was indeed the case. 

The retention of the prefix vowel results, of course, from 
stress conditions. These conditions are difficult to determine, 
considering the present state of our knowledge concerning the 
history of accentuation in Hebrew. But since the safest way to 


7 Loc. cit. (above n. 3). 

8 Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen, p. 234 (Leipzig 1894). 

91, 103 and 375 f. (Berlin, 1908). 

10 Uber Akzent und Silbenbildung in den dlteren semitischen Sprachen, p. 16 
(Copenhagen, 1939. Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, hist.-filol. Meddel- 
elser 26, 8). According to Sarauw, one should expect *maginnima >*m‘ginnt 

™ Formations with secondary doubling of the last consonant like *dummah, 
etc. (cf. H. Torczyner, ZDMG 64 [1910] 271 f.) are different. Gentilics like 
Ydmini, Mékirt, etc., retain the vowel of the first syllable probably in order 
to remain as close to the form of the proper name as possible (cf. H. Ewald, 
Krit.. Grammatik, p. 517 § 273. Leipzig, 1827). 








/ 
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increase our knowledge in this respect is generally recognized to 
be the inductive method, it might be useful in itself to keep in 
mind the fact that a formation of the type mdginnt is likely to 
represent a genuine type of accentuation, or a special but not 
altogether exceptional development of such accentuation. 

For the time being, I venture to propose the following solution 
of the problem in question. *Méginni>“*mdginni, we may 
assume, kept the stress much longer on the second syllable than 
other noun-formations; for the double consonant produced re- 
sults similar to those described by Z. S. Harris in view of forms 
like hal‘lé, or lib’béhen,® though, in our case, the development 
did not go as far as to produce actually an anaptyctic vowel. 
When the stress finally shifted to the last syllable, the shortening 
of the vowel of the first syllable no longer took place, and this 
syllable had to be provided with a secondary stress. The forms 
with the “heavy” suffixes where the stress conditions might 
originally have been different, followed the majority of the other 
forms. 

A form like *tapillat(u), on the other hand, probably never 
had the stress on the first syllable, nor did it keep it on the second 
syllable for very long. Thus, it never had an 4 in the first syllable. 

The formations with the prefix mi comprised, as it seems, the 
participle of the Hiph‘il, and thus had a much wider range than 
the noun-formations of the roots mediae geminatae can be ex- 
pected to have. In this case, the large number of forms which 
never had a long vowel in the prefix syllable, especially the 
feminine formations, might have caused all other relevant forms 
(of more than two syllables) not to retain the unusual prefix 
vowel, even where retention would have been the normal 
development. 


1 A. Goetze, in particular, favors the assumption that “‘pretone lengthening” 
resulted from an actual stress which the ‘“‘pretone” syllable had at some time 
in the history of Hebrew accentuation (JAOS 59 [1939] 431-59). Forms like 
*wa->wd- before a stressed syllable under certain conditions still remain 
to be explained. For our special problem, the question of pretone lengthening 
is of no import. Disregarding Goetze’s theory would mean for us merely 
starting from the second syllable in the masculine, and from the third syi- 
lable in the feminine noun (*dabér(u), *barakdt(u) — *maginn-, *tapilldt-). 

13 JAOS 61 [1941] 146 No. 30. 
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NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


The Earliest Gospel: Studies of the Evangelic Tradition at the Point of Crystal- 
lization in Writing. The Cole Lectures for 1943. By Frederick C. Grant. 
New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1943, pp. 267, $2.50. 


This volume of Cole Lectures, as the sub-title accurately indicates, is an 
examination of a series of problems connected with the writing of the Gospel 
according to Mark. Professor Grant is concerned throughout to show the 
relationship of the written gospel to the living development of the Christian 
society. He searches for the fundamental vitalizing truth which makes its 
power felt through categories of thought and modes cf expression now obsolete. 
His work is avowedly the work of a churchinan, who is convinced that “the 
whole Christian Church is involved in the solution of the problem” of the 
relation of the Gospels to modern civilization. In his inquiry into the essential 
meaning of the Gospel, in its earliest presentation, he never loses sight of the 
principle which he lays down in his preface, that ‘what needs, to be shown 
is not a mere filiation of concepts of the use of words, but the religious 
value men found in the concepts, the religious meaning they undertook to 
set forth in the words.” As a consequence, his book is not alone a serious 
contribution to the scholarly investigation of the earliest Gospel, but also an 
invaluable aid to the less learned inquirer, to the teacher or preacher who is 
in duty bound to interpret the classic documents of the Christian faith with 
understanding and devotion. 

The first four lectures, entitled respectively The Oral Tradition, The Origin 
of the Gospel of Mark, The Evangelic Tradition, The Apostolic Preaching, 
offer a brief and simple introduction to the general principles of form criticism, 
which the lecturer would prefer to call ‘tradition criticism.’ The fifth lecture 
is devoted to an examination of the linguistic evidence adduced by Dr. Torrey 
in support of his thesis that Mark is a translation from a lost Aramaic original. 
In the sixth, Dr. Grant gives an account of Lohmeyer’s essay Galiléa und 
Jerusalem, and applies its conclusions to an attempted reconstruction of some 


of “the stages through which the Gospel tradition passed before it reached 
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Mark.” Two lectures — the seventh and the ninth — are devoted to the 
Marcan theology, with particular attention to the question of its dependence 
upon Paul; here the studies of Professor Werner of Berne are exploited with 
great skill. Lecture eight is an analysis of the Passion Narrative in Mark, 
a fascinating illustration of the kind of success that is possible in the effort to 
recover the pre-Marcan form of the tradition. The remaining three lectures 
are something in the way of essays in the practical application of the results 
of recent criticism to contemporary issues, religious and social: Was Mark 
Anti-Semitic? Mark and the Social Gospel. 

Throughout the work, Dr. Grant is interested above all in the implications 
for theology which lie in the recent trends of Gospel criticism. Devastating 
as he sees them to be for much of the traditional and still current thinking 
of Christians about Jesus, his teaching, and the nature of the early church, 
he is far from advocating any attitude of reluctant and painful assent, as if 
to new and unwelcome discoveries. On the contrary, he grasps the thorns 
firmly and displays the rose in fresh vividness of colour and fragrance. He 
exposes to our view the pulsating vigour of a society filled with faith and hope, 
challenging a decadent age with a new spirit of truth and power, highly con- 
scious of its stewardship of the manifold grace of God, presenting under 
varied aspects a Master to be adored and followed to the death, who is indeed 
the Saviour of the world and the Victor over sin and death. He gives an 
irresistible answer to any fear that the newest criticism is sterile and merely 
destructive. If Christianity is to have a new birth of power in our world, 
it will need interpreters who bring to their task a like equipment of boldness 
and sympathy, courage to investigate and zeal to proclaim. This skilful and 
thoroughgoing critic is also an Evangelist. 

In earlier publications, Dr. Grant has made notable contributions to the 
study of the Gospels by the methods of form criticism, and there is no need 
here to give any account of his general views. As he remarks in his Preface, 
the point of view of this volume is the same as that taken in his book The 
Growth of the Gospels (1933). The general thesis that Mark’s Gospel is essen- 
tially the collective witness of the Society, “the transcript and ordered arrange- 
ment of the traditions current in the church of his day” (p. 70), and not the 
literary record of personal recollections, whether of Peter or of anyone else, 
may now be held to be established. In the substitution of this view for 
the traditional one, which rested solely on the guesswork of Papias, Dr. Grant 
sees nothing but gain. ‘In place of an individual’s interpretation of Christ 
we have a tradition which shines like a shaft of light through the refracting, 
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expanding prism of a rich and varied religious experience, and by its many- 
splendored radiance begins to prove how much was contained in the apparently 
simple and single, but really complex and manifold, manifestation of the divine 
mystery — the revelation of the mystery hid from past ages, the message of 
God through Jesus Christ, his Son, our Lord” (pp. 73-74). 

It is plainly impossible for a reviewer to take up one by one the numerous 
problems to which Dr. Grant addresses himself in this series of lectures. We 
may be permitted, however, to pay some attention to his criticism of the 
hypothesis of Aramaic originals. Here he deals first of all with the passage 
from Tosefta Yadaim, which has been adduced with undoubting confidence 
by both Torrey and Olmstead as independent evidence for the existence of 
Aramaic Gospels; Grant shows that there is not in fact a shred of justification 
for interpreting gilyonim as a transliteration of ebayyyédor, or for identifying 
the minim with the Christians. This fragile bit of external evidence thus 
vanishes into thin air. He then proceeds to examine in detail all the internal 
evidence from the text of Mark which Torrey offers in support of his hypoth- 
esis. Agreeing, of course, that Jesus and his disciples spoke Aramaic and that 
the oral tradition circulated for a time chiefly if not exclusively in Aramaic, 
he does not hesitate to admit that this early background has left its mark 
upon many passages in the Gospel and for that reason the Aramaist can 
frequently offer welcome assistance in the elucidation of the Greek text. In 
some verses unquestionably a Greek misinterpretation of an Aramaic expres- 
sion has bequeathed to us a difficulty to be resolved by seeking out the Semitic 
syntax or ambiguous word underlying the existing Greek. But he finds that 
in numerous instances the difficulty disappears when a sound Greek text, 
established on the ordinary principles of criticism, is used as the basis; Torrey 
has relied too stoutly upon the Westcott-Hort text, neglecting much valuable 
evidence which has come to light since its publication, or was neglected by 
these Cambridge editors because of their devotion to codices B and Aleph. 
In other cases Torrey thinks it necessary to assume a mistranslation, but on 
closer scrutiny the Greek turns out to be quite possible and acceptable as it 
stands. For instance, in Mk 8 2 ‘‘Torrey’s translation can easily be got out 
of the Greek — even the modern editions, without resort either to textual 
criticism or to a reconstruction of Aramaic.” Moreover, wherever these 
“retranslations” commend themselves most, almost all students would admit 
the passages to be derived from an original Aramaic form. When the evidence 
is thoroughly sifted, it is shown to lend no real support either to the theory 
that the Gospels were composed in Aramaic, or to the notion, which other 
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considerations render utterly inconceivable, that they were composed before 
50 A. D. 

In refuting the argument for an Aramaic original of Mark, Dr. Grant 
wrecks the foundations of the hypotheses in respect of Matthew and Luke 
also. It is, however, hard to agree with the inverse proposition, that “‘if 
[Torrey’s] case is proved for Mark it will carry the whole ‘Aramaic hypothesis’ 
with it” (p. 122). Even if the case for an Aramaic Mark were twenty times 
stronger than it is, the case for an Aramaic Matthew and Luke could not 
stand for a moment in the face of the overwhelming mass of evidence which 
shows that the two later Evangelists worked upon a Greek Mark. Torrey’s 
own most brilliant discussion of the Biblical quotations in Matthew (in his 
Documents of the Primitive Church) really demonstrates the incredibility of 
his whole hypothesis by the number of subsidiary hypotheses, each in itself 
implausible and in combination impossible, which are to support it. 

The case against the theory of Aramaic originals could have been strength- 
ened still further, if lecture-time had permitted, by presenting the instances 
in which Torrey has been led astray by an insufficient acquaintance with the 
history of the Greek language and especially with the idiom of the koiné. 
In the discussion of Mk 4 12 (p. 106), Dr. Grant points out that the conjunc- 
tion tva does not have the force that Torrey would ascribe to it. The koiné 
is a halfway house between classical and modern Greek, and tva has already 
moved a long way from the exclusively final significance, which it has in the 
classical period, in the direction of the very general usage (as wide as the 
English conjunction ‘that’) which it enjoys in modern Greek. It can introduce 
a variety of subordinate clauses, such as commands and prohibitions in indirect 
discourse, and is often little more than a periphrasis for the complementary 
infinitive. Torrey frequently has recourse to the Aramaic dé to explain a Greek 
tva which causes him difficulty only because he has failed to realize that it is 
quite legitimately used in the meaning that is required by the context. 

In conclusion, it might be remarked that these studies contribute as much 
to the better unstanding of early church history, in some of its more difficult 
aspects, as to New Testament criticism. It is impossible to read them without 
experiencing a strong urge to approach the Gospel record again for oneself 
and to seek, with the aid that is here given, to get behind problems and diffi- 
culties in order to share in spirit the essential life which manifested itself 
modupepas Kal woduTpoTws in that primitive community. 


FRANK W. BEARE 
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The Recovery of the Historical Paul, by Robert Martyr Hawkins. Nashville, 
Vanderbilt University Press, 1943, pp. viii, 292. $3.00. 

With The Recovery of the Historical Paul, Dr. Hawkins, Professor of New 
Testament at the Vanderbilt University School of Religion, presents the most 
radical interpretation of Paul in the annals of American New Testament 
research. While he starts from the commonly held principle that ‘Philemon, 
Galatians, Romans, I and II Corinthians, I Thessalonians and Philippians” 
are the sources from which ‘we must derive our knowledge of Paul,” he 
ardently condemns the view that these letters are substantially from the pen 
of Paul as an “exhibition of naiveté.” In his opinion the well-known but 
timid suspicions that the traditional text underwent editorial revisions includ- 
ing interpolations, transformations, transpositions, omissions, and rearrange- 
ments, point in the right direction. Hawkins’ own interpretation amounts 
to the theory, as far as the reader can make out, that the letters are the product 
of multiple authorship. 

Only one half of Rom. 1-11 can be ascribed to Paul. The time-honored 
view that these chapters as they are represent the most complete, logical and 
coherent statement of the thought of the real Paul is a grotesque fallacy. The 
theory of the universal sinfulness of man (especially in chs. 1-3 and 5), and 


of “‘predestinarianism’”’ (in chs. 9-11) are the views of post-Pauline interpola- 


tors whose aim it is to bring Paul’s letters into line with “later orthodoxy,” 
similar to the ideas expressed in Hebrews and the Pastorals. Almost two 
fifths of First Corinthians are denied the authorship of Paul. The whole of 
ch. 15 must go; Paul was no traditionalist (vss. 1-11), and he was no apo- 
calypticist (vss. 12-58); nor was his the sacramentarianism of 1123. The 
remaining letters come off somewhat less mutilated, but they too are purged 
of everything that smacks of apocalypticism, sacramentarianism, and theo- 
logical or homiletical generalization. 

What are the criteria which force Hawkins to such radical measures in his 
recovery of the historical Paul? He finds that the letters as they are leave 
us “face to face with stark contradictions in matters both great and small.” 
“To them we can, and must, apply all the criteria of both historical and 
literary criticism.” In Hawkins’ actual procedure these criteria play no leading 
role; they are only stage props. In fact he is aware of this weakness, and 
cheerfully dispenses with the “‘technical processes” of literary criticism includ- 
ing the consideration of the Greek text. One may well ask what value there 
would be in a study of Shakespeare’s style based on Schlegel’s German 
translation. 
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The only criterion consistently, if subjectively, applied by Hawkins is 
stated as follows: ‘“The primary situation from which [Paul] is arguing must 
always be kept in mind; any blurring of these circumstances must be noted 
and estimated; we must take account of the basic connotations of the terms 
employed, and of any vacillation or contradiction in the meaning assigned 
to them in the same context .... In other words we must rely upon these 
features of clearness, appositeness, continuity, and consistency, the absence 
of which must result in nonsense.” 


Such a method is unobjectionable only if it has first been established on 
valid grounds that Paul never deviates from or goes beyond “the primary 
situation from which he is arguing;” that there is no vacillation in the con- 
notation of the major terms he uses, and that otherwise his thinking is a 
perfect, lifeless model of clearness, appositeness, continuity and consistency. 
Since this characterization of the historical Paul is for Hawkins an a@ priori 
assumption, his procedure is question-begging. The charge of naiveté boome- 
rangs with great force on the author. 

It is not surprising that he does succeed in making his results square with 
his assumptions. He succeeds to the extent that he isolates from the sources 
one particular strand of thought which is bound to exhibit special continuity 


and consistency. According to Hawkins Paul’s gospel ‘‘rests squarely upon 
the central teachings of the mystery religions, with their myth of the death 
and the resurrection of the dying-rising Savior God, and their equally funda- 
mental conception of mystic enthusiasm, that is, that the believer may par- 
ticipate so fully in the nature and experience of the God that he becomes one 
with him. We become Christian by dying and rising again with our dying- 
rising Savior.” 


The question of the literary integrity of the traditional text of the Paulien 
letters is a legitimate and a serious one, still in need of definitive solution, but 
Hawkins’ work can at best be regarded as an over-enthusiastic prolegomenon 
to a saner, really scientific, study. Hawkins’ most serious shortcomings may 
be summarized as follows. 


1. He failed to subject the whole of the materials which he classifies as 
Pauline and the whole of the post-Pauline materials to a strict and compre- 
hensive comparison of style, syntax, and vocabulary. If he had done so, he 
would have found it impossible to deny the Pauline authorship of I Cor 15, 
while recognizing his authorship of large portions of Rom 4 and Gal 3. He 
rejects I Cor 15 simply because of its “traditionalism” and “‘apocalypticism.” 
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He finds Paul’s manner of writing especially ‘simple, direct and clear” in 
Rom 1 8-15. This reviewer, with Hans Lietzmann, finds the passage par- 
ticularly clumsy and unskillful, but we all agree that “this is Greek as Paul 
wrote it.” 


2. While Hawkins throws out numerous vague suggestions as to when, 
where, why, how, and by whom the interpolating and editing was done, he 
makes no attempt to reconstruct an historical development which would make 
the accumulation of these materials historically plausible. Especially impor- 
tant is the question whether these editorial activities were thought to have 
occurred before or after the publication of the Pauline corpus. In either case, 
of course, it is difficult to demonstrate the reality of Hawkins’ “historical 
Paul” or of the wholesale interpolations. The radical critics of the older 
Tiibingen, Dutch, and of the more recent French schools have here a decided 
methodological advantage over Hawkins’ vagueness. 


3. Hawkins confines himself to isolating in each letter the Pauline from the 
non-Pauline materials. No attempt is made to summarize Paul’s thought 
fully on the basis of the materials which Hawkins recognizes as genuine, for 
even this ‘‘Paul’’ is far less simple than Hawkins realizes. While he has taken 
great pains to excise every vestige of “‘apocalypticism” from Paul, he has not 


succeeded in doing so. Can there be any doubt that Paul’s concept of the 
spirit, precisely on the basis of Gal 3 and 5, is basically apocalyptical? And 
is it not easier to explain its ‘‘ethical’’ connotation even in Hawkins’ Paul as 
due to the impact of the church traditions about Jesus, than to resort, at 
this point, to the mystery religions? 


4. Only in a limited sense can we admit Hawkins’ assertion that “there is 
very little of special indebtedness” in his work. The basic issue of composite 
authorship is not new. The fact that the Tiibingen and Dutch schools of 
criticism have not stood the test of time makes it all the more imperative 
that a twentieth century scholar raising the issue again should both take 
issue with the earlier theories and utilize them to strengthen his position. 
This demand is even more imperative with regard to the recent French ex- 
ponents of composite authorship. The work of P.-L. Couchoud (see especially 
Revue de l'histoire des religions, 1926, pp. 242-63) and of A. Loisy (Remarques 
sur la littérature épistolaire du Nouveau Testament, 1935) would have afforded 
Hawkins much food for thought — and a mixed measure of comfort and 
discomfort. 


It is to be hoped that Professor Hawkins will undertake to restudy the 
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real problem of the historical Paul on some such basis as here indicated. 
Otherwise his effort (including two articles in the JBL, vols. 59 and 60) 
will have been in vain because now, far from clarifying the figure of Paul, he 
only adds more confusion. 


Pau. SCHUBERT 


The Varieties of New Testament Religion, by Ernest F. Scott. New York, 
Scribners, 1943, pp. x, 310. $2.75. 


It is characteristic of Dr. Scott that he writes for the intelligent minister or 
Bible teacher rather than for the specialist, that he states his positions, reached 
in a lifetime of thought and study, with a minimum of argument and sup- 
porting evidence, and that he approaches the New Testament with a unified 
point of view and does not hesitate to make judgments of value and to take 
a theological stand. All these traits are to be found in the present book, 
which actually is a series of essays on New Testament theology, designed to 
give the reader orientation in a field where frequently the theologian confesses 
that he is perplexed. 

In general his position seems to be as follows. In the life and teaching of 
Jesus, the early Christians received a revelation so rich that a manifold inter- 
pretation was inevitable. These early believers, though they were originally 
Jews, became Christians to the core, and their religion was unique and definite. 
Christianity cannot be explained as a mere sect of Judaism which was gradually 
changed by outside influences into a Hellenistic cult, nor as a Hellenistic 
theology which borrowed the figure of Jesus in order to give historical reality 
to its Revealer and Redeemer. There was, at the outset, an apostolic faith 
which contained at the same time a principle of development that, as Chris- 
tianity moved into the Greek world, led to the flowering observable in later 
New Testament books, and also a variety of views which finally were fused 
in a unified religion because of the unitary principle which first gave it life. 
One might perhaps diagram this roughly by drawing a series of lines fanning 
out from a given point and fanning back toward a second point. These di- 
vergent lines are the chief subject of the book: in the apostolic and post- 
apostolic ages they are Paul’s faith, the movements represented by Stephen 
and Apollos, the Colossian and docetic heresies, apocalypticism and moralism. 
In western Christianity, as represented primarily by the Epistle to the He- 
brews, and in the Johannine writings, we see the centripetal tendency 
at work. 
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Perhaps the most interesting single feature of the book is the treatment of 
Stephen and the Epistle to the Hebrews. Stephen’s followers, Dr. Scott 
believes, brought to Rome a Christianity which had cast off the specific com- 
mands of the Jewish Law but still thought in legal terms, and the result was 
the “inverted Judaism” of Barnabas and the Didache. Hebrews, written by 
a teacher in the Roman church, combines later Alexandrian ideas with the 
more primitive doctrines-ultimately derived from Stephen. From his legalistic 
background its author inherits the tendency to think of religion in terms of 
ritual and authority. This tendency, Dr. Scott feels, is altogether charac- 
teristic of later western Catholicism, and thus Hebrews is the foreshadowing 
of an extremely important development. 


Dr. Scott does not hesitate to reconstruct history imaginatively. This is 
undoubtedly better than presenting the New Testament religion as a number 
of disjecta membra about which we know little or nothing; but the author’s 
confident language may mislead the unwary reader into thinking that our 
knowledge is greater than it really is. At the same time, the value of this 
constructive and synthetic method is clearly shown in the thoughtful chapters 
on The Religion of Paul and The Moralists. The breadth of Dr. Scott’s 
sympathy is attractive. He clearly considers Pauline faith to be the heart of 
Christianity, but he painstakingly stresses the worth of post-apostolic litera- 
ture, and becomes perhaps even too apologetic for it. 

The problem to which Dr. Scott addresses himself is surely one of the most 
important in New Testament study. How does it come about that a movement 
which had innumerable possibilities of schism developed nevertheless into a 
Catholic Church? Though some scholars have doubts about the completely 
unitary character of the earliest Christianity, this respected master un- 
doubtedly asks the right questions and proceeds along sound lines. It must, 
however, remain a matter for regret on the part of specialists that Dr. Scott 
has not marshalled more evidence and has not traced more fully the process 
by which unity was achieved. For example, it would appear that after the 
year 70, central Christianity appealed increasingly to the Apostles (contrast 
Mark with Matthew, Ephesians, and Revelation) and identified them with 
the Twelve. Another weakness is that the New Testament is treated too much 
in isolation. Dr. Scott is not at all unmindful of Clement, Barnabas, and 
Ignatius; but his picture of New Testament variety and unity would have 
been greatly enhanced by fuller use of all our known sources. 


SHERMAN E, JOHNSON 
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The Beginning of Christianity, by Clarence Tucker Craig. New York, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1943, pp. 366. $2.75. 


College and seminary teachers who have searched for a convenient text 
book on the religion and history of the New Testament period will welcome 
this competent and well-written volume. In recent years several excellent 
literary introductions have been published, but no sufficiently thorough and 
yet popular treatment of origins, with the exception of Enslin’s Christian 
Beginnings, which included also a full discussion of “introductory” matters. 
Those who, like the present reviewer, have heartily wished that an English 
translation of Rudolf Knopf’s Einfihrung could be published, will find their 
needs largely filled by this book, because it provides that theological orienta- 
tion which the student of religion so sorely needs but cannot expect from an 
“introduction.” For example, Dr. Craig deals fully with such matters as the 
movement of John the Baptist, Jesus’ teaching about the Kingdom of God, 
miracles, the virgin birth, and resurrection. 

Likewise, every teacher has been asked for a summary of the “assured 
results’”’ of New Testament criticism. While an historical study can never 
achieve absolute finality, Professor Craig’s volume shows one immediately 
what an amazing amount of agreement exists between the vast majority of 
Protestant scholars. The author never rides hobbies, and when he has hypoth- 
eses of his own to propose, he keeps them subordinate to his purpose of present- 
ing the large picture of Christian origins. He does, of course, take a position 
on those historical issues about which agreement has not been reached and 
perhaps never can be. A few examples will suffice. As one would expect 
from his brilliant article in Booth’s New Testament Studies, he thinks that 
Jesus considered himself to be the Messiah and the Son of Man. The baptism 
of John had initiatory and sacramental significance. The symbolism of 
twelve chief disciples may be due to Jesus himself. Olmstead’s dating for the 
Crucifixion (agreed upon also by a number of American Catholic scholars), 
viz. April 7, A. D. 30, is regarded as probable. Craig, like Moffatt, Nock, and 
others, still prefers the ‘North Galatian” theory. He follows J. Weiss in 
placing the adoption of the “‘apostolic decree” some time after the “apostolic 
council.” 


Professor Craig makes no particular attempt at fine literary style. His 
purpose is to be useful, terse, and clear. Nevertheless, the book affords very 
pleasant reading, and sprinkled through it are a number of striking aphorisms 
which represent deep insight and long meditation. For example, ‘The early 
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Christians did not believe in the resurrection of Christ because they could 
not find his dead body. They believed because they did find a living Christ” 
(p. 135). ‘Modern psychologists have drawn elaborate pictures of Paul’s 
periodic depressions, but these belong to our modern apocrypha” (p. 158). 
Of Jesus’ denunciation of the Pharisees, he says (p. 124): “I believe that the 
charges were true of some devout Jews of the first century because they are 
of many Christians in our own day. As long as these words are read, not to 
make invidious comparisons, but as portrayals of the sins of the righteous at 
all times, they will have their rightful chastening effect.” 

There are occasional misprints (Baruch, p. 51, should be II Baruch), and 
perhaps one point needs revision. Belkin, in Philo and the Oral Law, has 
made out a good case for supposing that Shammai’s school did not confine 
the “unseemly thing” to actual unfaithfulness. 


' SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 


Mater Ecclesia: An Inquiry into the Concept of the Church as Mother in Early 
Christianity, by Joseph C. Plumpe, Washington, Catholic University of 
America Press, 1943, pp. xxii, 149. $2.00. 


This book, the latest result of the new impetus given to patristic studies 
by the arrival in America of Johannes Quasten, is a part of a series edited by 
him. Plumpe’s work is an important contribution to New Testament studies, 
classical philology, and church history. Just as in the physical sciences 
combinations of several disciplines reach new areas of study, so in Biblical 
and patristic research the future belongs to those who can synthesize several 
fields of research. 


The term “Mother Church” probably comes from Asia Minor, where the 
cult of the Magna Mater flourished and where the Galatians heard from St. 
Paul of the heavenly Jerusalem which is the mother of us all (Gal 4 26). A 
later Asiatic, Marcion of Pontus, substituted sancta ecclesia for the heavenly 
Jerusalem in his version of Galatians. In 177 the martyrs of Vienne and Lyons 
explicitly used the term in writing to their “mother” churches in Asia; a 
little later it was used by Irenaeus, who was originally an Asiatic. Plumpe 
suggests that it reached Africa through the Montanist “diaspora” from 
Phrygia to North Africa. There it was utilized by Tertullian and Cyprian. 
Relatively late in its history the expression was accepted by the church of 
Rome. Justin and Hermas, who seem to have anticipated the phrase, came 
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from the east. Plumpe also discusses its use by Clement, Origen, and Metho- 
dius. In regard to Origen and his doctrine of the church, he shows how much 
more feeling Origen had for the actual and visible church than one might 
suppose. 

A few minor points require discussion. ‘“The Church was no goddess her- 
self” (p. 13). But note Hermas, Vis. i. 1. 7, and the remarks of M. Dibelius, 
Der Hirt des Hermas (1923), 429; the woman who is the Church is a goddess — 
though of course the details of a vision, even a literary one, cannot be forced. 
P. 26: The “perfect virgin” of the Odes of Solomon 33 5 is more likely to be 
hypostatized Wisdom (Sophia) than the Church (p. 26); compare Sirach 
5123, and see A. Harnack, Ein jtidisch-christliches Psalmbuch (1910), 65. 
It is likely that Diognetus 11-12 comes rather from Melito than from Hip- 
polytus (p. 27); see Campbell Bonner, The Homily on the Passion by Melito 
Bishop of Sardis (1940), 61f. Certainly Melito regarded the Church as the 
bride of Christ, for the fragment Plumpe wrongly ascribes to Irenaeus (p. 41) 
is actually from the homily On Faith (frag. 15 Otto; see Bonner, op. cit., 
48 ff.). To the references to the city of Rome as queen (p. 29) might be 
added those in which she is regarded as pnrpémodrs (Plumpe touches on 
this point, p. 2 n. 2); a striking instance is the expression in Ins. Gr. XIV 1108 
év ‘Paun TH Koouotpop@. The phrase (p. 124) “Out of Syria will I begin to 
call together a new Jerusalem” in Epist. Apost. 33 (most adequately trans- 
lated by H. Duensing, Kleine Texte 152, Bonn, 1925) need not be taken as a 
specific reference to Syria proper, though of course such a reference is possible. 
Finally, there might be added to the bibliography, though it is select, such 
a “popular” work as P. Saintyves (E. Nourry), Les vierges méres et les nais- 
sances miraculeuses (Paris, 1908), though it is hardly to be called scientific. 
More important is the article fepds yamos in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Suppl. 
VI 107-113. It should be observed that the value of Plumpe’s work is height- 
ened by a very thorough index. 

One value for biblical students of such a study is that it helps to integrate 
their subject matter with the ongoing life and thought of the church. Too 
often the Old Testament is studied entirely apart from either Judaism or 
Christianity, and the New Testament apart from the church in which it 
became canonical scripture. Chief among the purposes of Biblical studies 
today must be synthesis and integration. Scientific objectivity cannot and 


need not be lost, as Plumpe’s work clearly shows. 


RoBert M. GRANT 
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The Doctrine of the Church in the New Testament, by George Johnston. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1943, pp. xv, 156. $1.50. 


This is a thesis presented to the University of Cambridge for the Ph.D. 
degree. As such it has the conventional thesis form of compact statement, 
detailed linguistic analysis, and elaborate bibliography, with constant citation 
of the opinions of other writers on the same theme. The crucial problem is of 
course the relation of Jesus to the Church. The monograph, however, covers 
so much ground — from the Hellenistic and Old Testament antecedents to 
the end of the second century — that this essential part of the treatment is 
crowded into eleven small pages; pages so closely packed that the conclusions 
are not clear. The results, as summarized on page 56, are these: Jesus col- 
lected a “‘little flock,” as the Remnant to whom the Kingdom will be given, 
but these were not the Church except potentially; “they become the Church 
through the baptism of the Spirit.” This ecclesiology Dr. Johnston calls “‘adop- 
tionistic,’’ and with its aid he concludes that “there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that the relationship of Jesus to the Church is that of the God-sent 
founder; Jesus in life, dying and rising again.” But does Dr. Johnston mean 
that the foundation of the Church in this way was the historical intention of 
Jesus? Or that such were the facts that actually came to pass? Or is his 
construction theological rather than historical? That this last alternative is 
probably right is suggested by a sentence on page 57: ‘“‘The whole theology 
of the New Testament is post-Resurrection theology.” 

This theological emphasis is corroborated by Dr. Johnston’s reluctance to 
admit a real continuity between the self-consciousness of Israel as the people 
of God and the corresponding Christian claim, although expressed in Old 
Testament terminology. The Jews thought of themselves as a nation and a 
nation cannot be a ‘“‘Church;” a Church has no “national bounds;’’ from the 
first it had to be essentially universal. The common word ekklesia, whose 
Jewish usage was continued by Christians, did in fact ‘‘retain the thought 
of the link in history between the old and the new;” but the word was filled 
with a wholly fresh content and in its Christian sense it expressed “‘the novelty 
and otherness of God’s Church in Christ.” 

This tension between theology and history is persistent throughout the 
volume, especially in the author’s constant theological appraisals of the 
historical material. Nevertheless the monograph is an extraordinarily useful 
compendium of information; nowhere else is so much assembled into so brief 
a compass. 

Burton Scott Easton 
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Historical Records Concerning Jesus the “‘Christ’’ Messiah. Records copied 
from the official manuscripts and scrolls, made by the Senatorial Courts of 
Tiberius Caesar, and by the Sanhedrin, —in the days of Jesus, entitled 
“Christ,”"— found in the libraries at Rome and Constantinople. Compiled 
by Rev. W. D. Mahan between 1858 and 1883. Translated by Drs. McIntosh 
and Twyman of the Antiquarian Lodge, Genoa, Italy. Monrovia, Calif., 
Arthur E. Overbury, 1943. 


The sole reason for noting this reprint of what Montague James so well 
described as a “ridiculous and disgusting volume,” (the so-called ‘“Archko 
Volume,” or ‘‘Library”’) is to call attention to some new light on its origin. 
The nucleus of it was the fanciful account of Piélate’s Court, or the trial of 
Jesus, which I supposed was actually written by W. D. Mahan. But three 
years ago, the Rev. Richard D. Pierce, of the Andover-Newton Library, very 
kindly informed me that that narrative had been published, almost verbatim, 
without the name of author and publisher, in Boston, in 1842, under the title, 
Pontius Pilate’s Account of the Condemnation of Jesus Christ, and his own 
Mental Sufferings. Extracted from an old Latin manuscript recently found at 
Vienne. We can thus push the origin of this fraud a generation further back 
than I was able to do, in Strange New Gospels in 1931, when I ascribed its 
composition to W. D. Mahan himself. His claims respecting it are more 
than ever discredited, but its origin and authorship are still unexplained. The 
opening scene is that of another modern religious fiction, The Confession of 
Pontius Pilate (Arabic 1889, English 1893), for it describes him as visiting 
Albinus in Vienne, and talking over old times in Judea. This Boston tract, 
perhaps in a later printing, would appear to be the source of both Mahan’s 
Pilate’s Court and the so-called Confession. It also supplied the setting of 
Anatole France’s ironic “Christmas story,” The Procurator of Judea (1891). 


EpcGar J. GooDsPEED 
English Prayer Books, An Introduction to the Literature of Christian Public 


Worship, by Stanley Morison. Cambridge University Press, 1943, pp. viii, 
143. $1.75. 


This is the first of a projected series of handbooks on Problems of Worship, 
edited by W. R. Matthews and F. W. Dwelly. It is at once more and less 
inclusive than its title, English Prayer Books, would lead a reader to expect. 
It contains almost as much about Latin Prayer Books as English and nothing 
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at all about the many Prayer Books in the English tongue in use in the English 
speaking world outside England. The author’s aim is “to sketch very briefly 
the nature of the principal books employed in public worship in England by 
the principal organized bodies,” and to do this “dispassionately and purely 
from the bibliographical point of view.” This aim he achieves. He also at- 
tempts some evaluation of the publications of English and Continental 
liturgiologists and gives a considerable amount of historical introduction. 
From his presentation of the Reformation period one gathers that he does 
not think too highly of Cranmer or of Cranmer’s liturgical productions. He 
concludes by saying that the final justification for a study of Prayer Books is 
that “the old services, with their antiphonal and responsoral structures, 
offer a source of practical, perhaps governing, inspiration” for the composition 
of “‘new offerings of adoration, dedication, and thanksgiving.” As illustrations 
of such new offerings he reprints two profoundly moving modern services, 
one for the Royal Navy and one for the Royal Air Force, in use in the Liverpool 
Cathedral. Although this book is packed with bibliographical information, 
it is surprisingly interesting, and cannot fail to be of value to anyone con- 
cerned with the history of public worship. 
J. A. MULLER 
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